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October Phantasy 
‘eo October 14, 1777, General John Bur- 


goyne, being hard pressed in the neighbor- 

hood of Saratoga, sent a message of virtual 
wrrender wrapped in rhetoric to his opponent Gen- 
eral Gates, by the hand of Major Kingston, “a well- 
formed, ruddy, handsome man who expatiated with 
taste and eloquence on the beautiful scenery of the 
Hudson river and the charms of the season.” 
Mr. F. J. Hudleston, who publishes this week 
his sprightly memoir of “Gentleman Johnny Bur- 
goyne,” thinks that this is an excellent example of 
good old Anglo-Saxon poker-face phlegm. Tvrans- 
parent bluffing, we should call it, and yet if Major 
Kingston did not speak his whole mind, it was 
not just weather that served his turn. October on 
the Hudson and those lovely marches of New 
England through which Burgoyne had been push- 
ing southward in the Autumn sunlight was a novelty 
to which an English gentleman even when harassed 
by skirmishes and forest hardships could not be 
oblivious. For October in England is proverbially 
brown as ale, a season of mists and mellow fruit- 
fulness. And the October Major Kingston saw 
a he dodged an occasional bullet or rode into the 
brush to bring back a homesick Indian, was an 
exuberant month whose soft blue haze floated like 





veils about a brilliant beauty. Major Kingston had 
read, like every one else, Mr. Pope’s pastorals, and 
it is not improbable that from his father’s library 
table in Kent or Sussex he had picked up Mr. 
Thomson’s “Seasons,” so that, the beauties of the 
Hudson having smitten his susceptible fancy, he 
would have been ready with goddesses, shepherdesses, 
or abstractions, in case his proffered armistice was 
not well received, and it became necessary to discuss 
the Autumn weather in some detail. Yet certainly 
there had been nothing in his European experience 
to prepare him for such a carouse of nature, such 
a upsetting of the paint pots of the world, such 
aharmony of air, earth, and sky in a composition 
% sense provoking that it is questionable whether 








amy art since the sculpture of the Greeks has so 
perfectly expressed life force in tranquility as our 
American Fall. 
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There were canoe birches among the pines as 
Major Kingston led his horse over the new cut 
trduroy that smelt of fresh bark and brown swamp 
water, and the birches were blanched ivory in a 
mist of gold, and the pines of a green drenched 
inazure. In the lowlands by the road a perpetual 


} fre of scarlet and crimson raced through the maples. 


When the partridges roared upward through the 
hawthorns and sumach, broken leaves of garnet and 
gold floated down like blood etherealized. The 
Major might have hit those brown birds on the 
wing as they curved sharply through the purple 
hickories and plumped into thickets of rosy dog- 
Wood, but for a novice it would have been hard 
hooting. The crude American loyalists popped off 
thir heads with rifle bullets, but that was not sport- 
ing. The bright blood was no brighter than the 
lafy floor on which it fell. 

Better to save a shot for the deer, that flung up 
white banners which many a greenhorn in the front 
tank had mistaken for a flag of truce, and bounded 
winged ankles between the vast forest columns 
that arched on and on until the eye oppressed by 
gloom sought some terminal of light and did not 
find it but could see only hour after hour the white 
deer scuts flashing or a shambling bear, or, skulking 
fom tree to tree, the painted Indians of the ad- 
vance. It was a relief when the Hudson valley 
opened pleasantly in brown hay fields around Gen- 





Schuyler’s barns, and elms rusty yellow, and 
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Crows 
By Lizerre WoopwortH REEsE 
ARTH is raw with this one note, 
This tattered making of a song, 
Narrowed down to a crow’s throat, 
Above the willow-trees that throng 


The crooking field from end to end. 
Fixed as the sun, the grave, this sound; 
Of what the weather has to spend 
As much a part as sky or ground, 


The primal yellow of that flower, 
The tansy making August plain; 

And the stored wildness of this hour 
It sucks up like a bitter rain. 


Miss it we would, were it not here, 
Simple as water, rough as spring, 

It hurls us at the point of spear, 
Back to some naked, early thing. 


Listen now. As with a hoof 
It stamps an image on the gust; 
Chimney by chimney a lost roof 
Starts for a moment from its dust. 
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This Week 








“Burlesque.” 
M. Sayler. 


“The Light Reading of Our An- 
cestors.” Reviewed by Arnold 
W hitridge. 

“Uncle Joe Cannon.” 
Royal J. Davts. 
“Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley. 

Reviewed by Walter S. Hayward. 

“A Prince of Outlaws.” 
by Arthur RuAl. 

“Strange Woman.” 
Grace Frank. 

“The Romantic Lady.” 
by Percy Boynton. 


Next Week 


FALL BOOK NUMBER 


With this issue the Saturday Review will 
begin a department of rare books, fine books, 
and typography conducted by George Parker 
Winship, of the Widener Library, Harvard 
University, and Carl Rollins, of the Yale 
University Press. 
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rural sights familiar to English eyes. Yet even 
here pagan October camped upon their heels, pines 
and birches vivid with flickering streamers of scarlet 
Virginia creeper peered over their stockades, while 
crooked lanes of goldenrod fringed with asters, 
lavender, purple, and blue, led toward the enemy. 

The ruddy Major Kingston may well have been 
puzzled by the contrast between the land and its 
people. The Indians were right enough. They 
whisked from dirty skins into a bravery of paint 
and correspondent yelling, like the sassafras which 
one frost turned into a coat of many colors, or the 


(Continued on page 168) 


Annals of American Culture* 


By ALLAN NEvINs 


ECAUSE American literary history is usually 
written without much attention to the 


environing social and economic forces, the 
deeper causes and the full significance of changes in 
its character are often Its historians are 
fully cognizant of its relations with politics, and 
give sufficient analyses of the interaction of litera- 
ture with the struggle for American independence, 
or the rise of Jacksonian democracy, or the slavery 


missed, 


crisis. “Chey are quite aware of the importance of 
such factors as intellectual intercourse with Ger- 
many in the days of Ticknor, Longfellow, and 


Bancroft. But this is not enough. Our literature 
must be placed against the background of the whole 
complex of national activities before many of its 
new phases and growths, its changes in subject- 
matter, outlook, and style, become thoroughly under- 
standable. Of this fact there is no better illustration 
than the period just after the Civil War called the 
Reconstruction period; a period of reconstruction 
in not only the South and in national politics, but in 
agriculture, in’ business life, in manufacturing, in 
education, and in social activity. 
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These dozen after Appomattox partly 
effected and partly confirmed the reconstruction of 
America from a fairly simple and uniform nation 
into a wonderfully complex, many-sided, and multi- 
fariously busy republic. The industrial revolution, 
made irresistible by the war, suddenly dominated 
the whole North. Society in this section was trans- 
formed from a predominantly rural organization, 
with a marked pioneer tinge, into a predominantly 
urban and industrial society. 


years 


The lower South was 
turned upside down, with the negro ruling the white 
man, and then by a series of State convulsions was 
turned right side up again; this process being accom- 
panied by such far-reaching social, economic, and 
industrial changes as Southerners had never dreamed 
of. A new West suddenly appeared. Railways 
before the war had halted at the Mississippi. Now 
they strode across the Missouri at a dozen points, 
reached the Rockies in half a dozen places, and 
threw one transcontinental span to the Pacific. Im- 


migration before 1873, reached unprecedented 
heights. New industrial cities sprang up, with 


formidable problems of slums, transportation, public 
health, and Americanization. Politics fell into the 
hands of the carpetbagger, the ring boodler, and the 
clever grabber. In business it was the era of Fisk, 
Gould, and Daniel Drew. American life, good 
and bad, crude and refined, old and new, had a 
hundred new facets; the American people lived it 
more alertly, at a faster tempo. 

This was the decade when legislatures created 
magic cities by fiat, like Lincoln, Nebraska, which 
was waving prairie one year, and the State capital, 
with a State university, the next; when land pro- 
moters built new Western centres like Wichita 
almost overnight; and when an Eastern village like 
Bridgeport bloomed into a smoking factory town, 
with the war-bloated Hotchkiss Company, the new 
Mallory Hat Company, the Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Company, and the Simpson Water- 
proof Cloth Company, which had made trainloads 
of coats for the armies. Washing machines were 
being thrust into every home. Farmers were putting 
up windmills—just improved by the weathervane 
which turned the wheel into the wind—by the hun- 
dred thousand, and seizing upon Jacob Haish’s 





*This essay in slightly different form constitutes a chapter 
in Mr. Nevins’s “The Emergence of Modern America,” 
shortly to be issued by the Macmillan Company. 
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invention of barbed wire. The first safety vaults 
were being built after a pattern made by Henry Lee 
Higginson, and burglars for the first time were using 
explosives to crack them. ‘The cowboy and Texas 
longhorn were debouching upon the plains of 
Kansas and Nebraska, soon to carry the cattle range 
to the Canadian frontier; the Bavarian Jew named 
Nelson Morris and the Scotch-Yankee named 
Armour were organizing industries to place Western 
meat on tables all over the world. The Bessemer 
process was ushering in the steel age. While the 
first petroleum millionaires attracted attention on 
Fifth Avenue, the gold rush to Virginia City was 
building the wickedest town in the world over the 
Comstock Lode. Year after year unrest and reform 


reached deeper. A California editor, Henry 
George, was watching the operation of land 


monopoly in that State; angry Western farmers 
were forcing the first railway rate legislation past 
struggling lobbies; and an Eastern cigar-maker 
named Samuel Gompers was meditating a better 
union program than that of the Knights of Labor. 
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Intellectually and socially, the process of urbani- 
zation was the dominant tendency of the times. 
The North and East was becoming more and more 
the home of a machine civilization. Its foods were 
more and more largely prepared by centralized in- 
dustries—canned Oregon salmon, meats shipped 
from Chicago and Omaha packing-houses in the 
new refrigerator cars, Washburn’s and Pillsbury’s 
flour from the mills that suddenly sprang up in 
Minneapolis. Clothing also was now ready-made. 
The Civil War had put the great shoe-factories 
(made possible by McKay’s inventions) and the 
men’s garment factories (made possible by power 
cutters and sewing-machines) in a position to supply 
the cities with enormous quantities. European 
travelers marveled at the counters piled high with 
suits. Conveniences multiplied. The elevator was 
installed in new department stores like Lord and 
‘Taylor’s; artificial ice was now familiar—New 
Orleans had it at $15 a ton; and concrete sidewalks 
appeared in all large cities. Great improvements 
were being carried through—Roebling’s Brooklyn 
Bridge, begun in 1866; the Chicago cribs; the Eads 
bridge at St. Louis. Horsepower for urban trans- 
portation received its first heavy blow when New 
York pushed its elevated railroad, with the steam 
locomotives which Howells admired, up to Thirtieth 
Street in 1870. The first apartment houses— 
“French flats”’—arose. The need for quicker urban 
communication challenged the inventor. In 1875 
a Milwaukean named Sholes was patiently market- 
ing his first crude typewriters; and on a hot June 
afternoon of that year Alexander Graham Bell, 
toiling in Salem over a complicated mechanism, 
heard a faint twang come over the wire—the birth 
cry of the telephone. Within a few years two of 
the most familiar of urban sounds were to be the 
ring of the telephone bell and the click of the 
typist’s key. 
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This urbanization, and this increased variety of 
national activities, set their marks upon the national 
mind. The broad outlines of the change were indi- 
cated by E. L. Godkin of the Nation in an editorial 
of 1868, in which he rejoiced over a larger, fuller, 
quicker life than before the war. Education was 
better diffused, new ideas had sprung from conflict, 
the growth of wealth had brought new refinements, 
and the sectional variations in American life were 
stimulating. Americans, he wrote, “are far less 
raw and provincial than their fathers; they have seen 
more, they have read more, they have mixed more 
with people of other nationalities, they have thought 
more and had to think more, they have spent more 
for ideas and given more away.” Godkin was 
caustic in denouncing the shoddier phases of national 
life, and coined for them an admirable phrase— 
“chromo civilization.” The idea that a $15 Rogers 
group called “Courtship in Sleepy Hollow” was a 
work of art was a mark of chromo civilization. So 
was the insistence upon giving every hotel and 
steamboat a gilt monstrosity called a bridal suite. So 
was the action of Plymouth Church, the day when 
Beecher came to trial for his alleged intimacy with 
Mrs. Tilton, in sending flowers to the courtroom— 
“like placing wreaths about the open manhole of a 
sewer.” But Godkin perceived the greater quick- 
ness, interest, and breadth of the daily life of Amer- 
icans back of these surface defects. The first pro- 
fessional baseball leagues were being organized and 
the first athletic clubhouses built. The first art 





museums were being opened in New York, Boston, 
and Washington. Leopold Damrosch and Theo- 
dore Thomas were making the symphony orchestra 
a national institution, America’s first really great 
architect, the Louisianian H. H. Richardson, was 
reaching his stride. ‘Travel, the infallible mark of 
an urban civilization, was increasing. Henry James’s 
fine study of a Middle Westerner seeking culture 
abroad, “The American,” was a work of the 
’seventies. 

In the broad reconstruction of American culture, 
the element which looms up most massively across 
the decades is unquestionably the renaissance of the 
universities. “The best of them had been, as Bryce 
said of Harvard, very feeble, narrow, and uncertain. 
McCosh declared that most of the equipment at 
Princeton was not good enough to be burnt. If 
we turn to the autobiographies of Henry Cabot 
Lodge, G. Stanley Hall, and Brander Matthews, 
we find three scorching indictments, in almost iden- 
tical terms, of the instruction at Harvard, Williams, 
and Columbia. But in the space of a decade a 
far-reaching revolution was wroucht. Charles W. 
Eliot Harvard, raised its standards, 
added new departments, stopped the medical school 
from turning out man-killers, and with Langdell’s 
aid placed legal education upon a modern basis. 
The founding of Cornell under Andrew D. White 
struck an even heavier blow at the deadly old-style 
classical education, and gave a fair trial to a dozen 
innovations, from the visiting lectureship to coedu- 
cation. The Morrill Act, creating the land-grant 
universities, placed technological education upon a 
basis equaled nowhere else in the world. The first 
three women’s colleges—Vassar, Wellesley, Smith— 
appeared almost simultaneously, and Smith had 
standards equaling those of any men’s college. The 
graduate school made its American debut in 1871 
at Yale, and in 1872 Harvard provided for the 
Ph.D. degree; while as a crowning step, four years 
later the Johns Hopkins University was opened in 
Baltimore, amply endowed, and devoted primarily 
to research and the training of scholars. It was 
such a reawakening in higher education as the nation 
is never again likely to see; and in the general field 
of science it was matched by the intense interest 
aroused by Darwin’s books, by the lectures of Huxley 
and Tyndall, and by the forthright teachings of 
John Fiske, E. L. Youmans, and other evolutionary 
enthusiasts. 
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But there were other factors which had a more 
immediate effect activity. Much 
might be said of the striking reorganization of the 
old-time lyceum effected by an erstwhile free-soil 


upon literary 


agitator, James Redpath, who took what was a mere 
chaotic jumble, and by the simple expedient of 
attaching all the lyceum luminaries, from Beecher, 
Curtis, Schuyler Colfax, and ‘Tom Nast down, to 
a bureau, quadrupled their fees and their audiences. 
Much might be said of the surprising success of the 
publishers in selling popular books by subscription— 
Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad,’ of which 
125,000 copies were distributed in three years, 
Grecley’s autobiography, Bryant's “Picturesque 
America,” and so on. A_ good deal could be 
written of the new publishing houses like Henry 
Holt’s, which achieved a secure footing by the success 
of a translation of Taine’s “English Literature.” 
Great new public libraries were established: one in 
Chicago by the merchant Walter Newberry, and one 
in Philadelphia by the bequest of Dr. James Rush. 
The newspapers expanded with the aid of the more 
and more powerful Associated Press, the new Euro- 
pean cable, and a_ telegraph system which was 
doubled and trebled immediately after the war. But 
the greatest single literary influence was the estab- 
lishment of both new magazines and new magazine 
standards. Four monthlies, Scribner’s (later the 
Century), Lippincott’s, the Galaxy, and the Over- 
land were founded almost simultaneously; another, 
Putnam’s, was revived; and the Nation came for- 
ward (surviving the Round Table) to exert an 
unparalleled force in the field of criticism. 

It was these magazines which made literature, for 
the first time in American history, a profitable 
economic undertaking for a really considerable body 
of writers. Before the Civil War only a few out- 
standing figures like Cooper and Irving, as Lowell 
once remarked in a London speech, had been able 
to make a living by the pen. Now the new periodi- 
cals, joined with the lecture bureau, brought pros- 
perity within the reach of many hands. As George 
Haven Putnam points out in his life of his father, 
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the cost of contributions went up with a ry 
Authors a decade earlier had been content with three 
to five dollars a page; Thomas Bailey Aldrich hag 
been glad to contribute to Every Saturday for noth. 
ing. Now they demanded at least ten to twenty 
dollars a page, while for special contributions the 
asked much more. The Atlantic had to meet th 
competitive pace of Scribner's and the Galaxy; anj 
when it published Mark Twain’s seven articles deal. 
ing with “Life on the Mississippi,” an unsurpassej 
picture of a river civilization that was already dying, 
it paid a new rate of two and a half cents a wor; 
for them. The same monthly seized at the cog. 
tails of Bret Harte, arriving from the Far Wey 
in the firsh flush of his fame, with an offer of 
$10,000 a year for whatever he might write, T, 
meet these payments, magazines fell back upon q 
new resource—advertising. Until these years, no 
American monthly had advertised anything but the 
books of its own publisher, and even in the ’seventies 
Harper’s refused, with an air of Roman Virtue, 
$18,000 for a year’s use of the back page by , 
sewing-machine company. Now, led by Scribner’, 
they made their advertising pages pay them 4 
generous revenue. 
es SF 

Now, also, the magazines turned to an exploita- 
tion of the material presented by the new sections 
of the West, the changes of the South, the multipli- 
cation of social facets, the enthusiastic reform move. 
ments like equal suffrage which had gained strength 
the moment the national preoccupation with slavery 
was removed. Here Scribner’s once more led the 
way. Under J. G. Holland, a graduate of the 
efficient school of the Springfield Republican, it 
undertook to inform and lead public opinion upon 
politics, sectional development, religion, art, and 
social ideals. Holland advocated not merely civil 
service reform and religious liberalism, but inter 
national copyright, kindergarten instruction, tene- 
ment house improvement, and a milder Southern 
policy. In his pages was struck faintly the note 
which was to be trumpeted by the muckraking 
monthlies at the turn of the century. Such a series 
of articles as Edward King’s on “The Great 
South” at the opening of the ’seventies was a new 
phenomenon in magazine writing. But sinc 
Scribner's was slow to grasp the best methods for 
the discussion of ideas, its outstanding services to 
the Reconstruction decade were in art—where it 
enlisted A. W. Drake, Timothy Cole, and T. L. 
De Vinne—and above all, in fiction. It showed 
its keen instinct for the future when it discarded 
long English serials and gave encouragement to 
every original young voice in American letters, it 
was shortly publishing the work of Joaquin Miller, 
Bret Harte, Edward Eggleston, G. W. Cable, and 
Thomas Nelson Page. It became the foremost 
patron of new authors and especially of new sec- 
tional voices. In a few years it was boasting that 
seven contributions by Southerners had appeared in 
a single issue. As the Atlantic came under the 
influence of another journalist and a Middle 
Westerner, Howells, it turned more strongly toward 
the same policy. 

For the first time, so great had the country grown, 
there was a truly large audience for fiction and 
poetry presenting novel phases of life in different 
sections. For the first time, moreover, each section 
had writers who brought high talents to the task. 
Viewed as a social phenomenon, the rise of a power- 
ful Western literature was a natural result of the 
overrunning of that section by highly literate men 
who found a tempting reward in money and fame 
for its fictional exploitation. The frontier had been 
settled by what Whitman called powerful unedu- 
cated persons, and those who won an education had 
turned naturally, like Lincoln, to the law and 
politics. Now it was full of figures like John Hay, 
a graduate of Brown; Bret Harte, the son of 3 
professor of Greek in Albany Seminary; and Mark 
Twain, who had a fair common-school education and 
an excellent training in printing offices—not merely 
country offices, but those of St. Louis and Phila 
delphia dailies, The instant and brilliant success of 
Bret Harte showed how glittering the prizes had 
become. A typesetter and journalist in San Fran- 
cisco, he became editor in 1868 of the Overland 
Monthly, which was planned to be the 4 tlantic of 
the Far West, and which, with its fresh reflection 
of life beyond the Rockies and its high stylistic 
merit, was pronounced by Englishmen to take rank 
with the best periodicals of the world. In the very 
second issue Harte captivated the reading public of 
America by “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” A 
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his journey east in 1871 to seize them was a 
tiumphal progress. 

The same new incentives existed for writers of 
the South—incentives totally unknown before the 
war. Western literature, including “Roughing It,” 
“Pike County Ballads,” and “The Hoosier School- 
master,” had a quality of universality, for once the 
fast had been West too; but in the South the 
‘eventies brought a burst of local color writing of 
jistinctive sort. George W. Cable, a studious young 
ycountant of New Orleans, published his first story, 
“eur George,” in Scribner’s in the autumn of 
1873, and rapidly followed it with others. In the 
Centennial year Scribner’s began the publication of 
[rwin Russell’s amusing poems in Negro dialect, 
continued till after the death of the dissipated 
qthor four years later. ‘The Negro had stepped 
upon the stage beside the Creole, and the old South- 
em gentlefolk were about to assume a place with 
them. ‘Thomas Nelson Page in the late ’seventies 
ent Scribner's his “Marse Chan,” a story of eastern 
Virginia, a family feud, and two lovers united by 
death, which threw a glow of autumnal romance 
wer the old slaveholding aristocracy. Meanwhile, 
Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss Murfree) had dis- 
covered the Appalachians as a field for fiction, and 
had brought them to general attention by “The 
Dancin’ Party at Harrison’s Cove” and later stories 
in the Atlantic. ‘The new social frontiers in the 
South, the adventures of economic and educational 
reconstruction, found a _ historian in Constance 
Fenimore Woolson. Her tales of Florida, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia just after the war, collected 
in “Rodman the Keeper,” gave the North its first 
detailed picture of the altered conditions of life in 
this region. Her writings were akin to those of the 
Westerners who treated picturesque new develop- 
ments, while the other Southerners, treating of 
passing or decaying phases of society, were akin 
rather to such New England local colorists as Sarah 
Orne Jewett in “Deephaven” and Howells in “The 
Lady of the Aroostook.” 

Every one of the multitudinous new impulses in 
the national life left a certain mark upon literature. 
The new social problems of the crowded cities 
brought forth the important social studies of Charles 
Loring Brace and R. L. Dugdale. The exploration 
of the West brought the wonderfully vivid writings 
of Clarence King, who somehow never fulfilled his 
early promise, John Muir’s “Sierra Studies” 
(1874-75), and the first essays of Bandelier. From 
the new vigor of the universities, and the interest 
aroused by the Centennial celebrations, sprang a 
rmarkable school of historians, fully evident when 
McMaster published his first volume in 1883. Rail- 
way buccaneering and the new railway problems 
gave us a minor classic both of economics and of 
outlaw adventure in Henry and Charles Francis 
Harris's ‘‘Chapters of Erie.” The American 
drama, in spite of Mark Twain’s and Bret Harte’s 
attempts, remained mediocre or worse. Still, even 
labored to mirror the changing conditions and the 
new issues of the times, as “The Gilded Age” and 
‘The Almighty Dollar” showed in their satire of 
geculation and politics, and Augustin Daly in his 
picture of frontier life called “Horizon” and his 
study of new marriage problems in “Divorce.” It 
was not an accident that the first group of really 
ible American literary critics, headed by Lowell, 
and the Nation, edited by Lowell’s intimate friend 
and correspondent Godkin, appeared upon the scene 
together, 

All of American life, and not merely the political 
and social structure of the South, underwent a re- 
‘onstruction in the dozen years after the Civil War; 
and American culture was renovated even more 
thoroughly than American business, which boomed 
enormously in the first years of peace and then 
Wa so drastically disciplined and purified by the 
‘pression after 1873. It became a really national 
culture. All its elements overflowed their old 
‘unds. What was in some respects the most 
ogressive university was as far west as Ann Arbor; 
what was in some ways the best magazine was as 
far west as San Francisco; the best reading public 
"as perhaps that of the Middle West, and a large 
sroup of the best writers were below Mason and 
ixon’s line. No longer could literature be re- 
tarded as a product of New England, New York, 
nd their loyal colonists. It could no longer be 
"garded as the expression of a simple and well- 
tified social and economic life; it had become as 
"ied, complex, and rapid as the whole abounding 
“tional scene, and to understand it, we have to 
inderstand the changes in that scene, 
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The Play of the Week 
Reviewed from the script by Otiver M. Sayer 
“BURLESQUE.” By Grorce Manker War- 
TERS and ArTrHUR Hopkins. The Plymouth 
Theatre, New York. First presented on Sep- 
tember I, 1927. 
| This is the first in a series of reviews of current 
plays of literary merit, reviewed from the script 
of the play itself, and criticized as oral literature, 
living upon the stage. The plays to be reviewed 
will be carefully selected for their excellence (or 
pretentiousness) as dramatic literature, and will be 
criticized not as closet drama but as writing for 
the stage which must depend for success upon the 
hazards of the theatre-——The Editor. | 


N the fervid re-examination of esthetic cate- 

gories, which involves the entire world of art 

today, it seems to me that we have ignored 
one of the most unhealthy antipathies conferred 
upon us by the psychology which has held Anglo- 
Saxon thought in leash since the Puritan eruption: 
the antipathy between the theatre and literature. 
Proponents of the theatre suspect literary intrusion; 
advocates of literature grudge literary importance 
to acted drama. Dramatic literature is a stepchild 
of the stage; literary or closet drama is a bastard cod- 
dled by literature, anemic through lack of natural 


contact with its outcast theatric parent. Have we 





HUMBERT WOLFE 


(See, A London Letter, by Louis Untermeyer, page 178) 


forgotten that the word underlies all literary ex- 
pression; that the spoken word was the genesis of 
drama; that the word still lies at the heart of the 
theatre—whether the word as recognized literary 
art in the plays of Synge or O'Neill, or the poet’s 
synopsis of a ballet plot? ‘The drama has perversely 
foresworn either the one or the other of its parents 
and it will reach new peaks or reclaim those lost 
in a distant past only if it aims to become sound 
literature and at the same time sound theatre. I 
propose, therefore, to survey a series of plays from 
our contemporary stage in the light of their merit 
literature—literature conditioned by the 
purely theatrical expedients of its vocal delivery 
or visual enactment on a stage. 

“Burlesque,” by George Manker Watters and 
Arthur Hopkins, has arrived most propitiously to 
introduce this series. Propitiously, for I believe 
that here is an example of sound literature as well 
as sound theatre, an example which, if encouraged 
and appreciated, may bear rich fruit. And 
pitious, too, because the literary values of the play 
must be sought beneath a vivid and colorful theatri- 
cal exterior—a search that may throw light on the 
unique function literature serves in the theatre. 

Most visitors to the Plymouth will sense at least 
vaguely that here, in this rowdy, salty, poignant, 
and even wistful tale of a burlesque comedian and 
his wife, is something more than just another in- 
stance of a play about players, of the theatre within 
the theatre. We are immersed today in a flood of 
this most venerable type of dramatic situation— 
“Broadway,” “The Play’s the Thing,” ‘The 
Barker,” “The Wild Man of Borneo,” ‘The 
Shannons of Broadway.” ‘The “something more” 


as oral 


pro- 
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in “Burlesque” crystallizes, takes shape, looms, in 
reading the manuscript. From beneath the flash 
and lustre of its exotic, wanton, make-believe ex- 
terior, simple, true thread- 
narrative of two strands—one man and one woman 
and their interplay on one another. Written sub- 
stantially, powerfully, sympathetically into line and 
situation and characterization, this theme is a steady 
stream of life to the play, the unseen source of the 
“difference” which it 


emerges a homely, 


sense of imposes on its 
audience. 

Divested of the glamorous sights and sounds of 
actual performance, motifs, and harmonies which, 
in the form of stage directions stir even the theatre- 
bred faintly, “Burlesque” is the story of Skid, the 
comedian, impersonal, gregarious, and unfaithful 
as a rabbit; and his wife and fellow-player, Bonny, 


W hose 


nature craves the one man for whom to 


sacrifice, to whom to be true. Enduring all so long 
as she feels she is needed, she grasps at a life of her 
own when the need seems to be past, only to be 
drawn back, at first instinctively, then overtly and 
passionately, to face the dilemma of independence 
or further sacrifice. 

Here, then, is no specious structure of melo- 
dramatic incident, efficacious trickery, or cardboard 
puppets. Instead, an absorbingly human knot of 
two sharply and veraciously drawn souls who attract, 
repel, stimulate, repress, complement, destroy one 
another :—Lovers and Enemies, in the title phrase 
of Artzibasheff’s pitiful and sardonic play recently 
presented by the old Neighborhood Playhouse group 
at the Little Theatre. In speech that is racy and 
stenographic, realistically representative and at the 
same time symbolically evocative, they lay bare their 
inmost selves against an equally veracious back- 
ground of lesser figures. 

& wt & 


This literary embryo, next, has been taken by 
Mr. Hopkins into the theatre; clothed in the sights 
and sounds and gestures redolent of the daily life 
of Skid and Bonny; endowed by the rays of light, 
the magic of music, and the revealing eloquence of 
authentic costumes and furnishings with the veri- 
similitude of life; and kindled into the mysterious 
glow of life itself, presented directly without inter- 
posing medium by the personality of the players— 
Hal Skelly, Barbara Stanwyck, and their associates. 
No gratuitous atmosphere here. 
cant. 


Merely the signifi- 
The strains of the orchestra when the dress- 
ing room door opens. Skid’s falls as he does his 
tumbling act on the stage above. The undercurrent 
of popular songs through that hot, restless, and 
ominous second act. The climax of mad perversity 
curtain falls, compounded of 
voice, visage, and plastic body in frenzied abandon 
Niobe in the mask of Pantaloon. 


on which the act 


Sometimes the simplest detail will provide a clue 
to an entire philosophy of life. So here. ‘Take, 
for example, the affirmative “yeah,” generously 
sprinkled through the manuscript with disheartening 
monotony. Where few, their uses are 
‘These two slurred syllables from the con- 


tools are 
protean. 
stricted vocabulary backstage convey, on the tongues 
of Mr. Hopkins’ players, thrice as many meanings 
as a Chinese word in its varying tonalities: assent, 
dissent, doubt, bravado, scorn, expectation, disap- 
pointment, despair, resignation. It is for reasons 
to which this is a clue that the literary content of 
drama is inert until it has been kissed to life by the 
purely theatrical expedients of the stage. Drama is 
not only oral but visual literature—the word wing- 
ing through space direct to its goal, superbly inde- 
pendent of the mechanical media of letters and 
ink and paper. 

You may infer, if you like, that “Burlesque” does 
not read with the excitement and emotional appeal 
it exerts on the stage. But just because it does not 
read as well as it plays is no indictment of it as 
literature. J advance the hypothesis that no play 
that fully achieves the union of literature and the 
theatre can read as well as it plays. Shall we find 
in our survey that this hypothesis is true or false? 


—_—<-—_ 


George Russell (A. E.), one of the giants of the 
Irish Renaissance in nationality as well as literature, 
a poet, a critic, an economist, and a statesman, is 
coming for the first time to America in February 
of 1928. He is editor of the excellent Jrish States- 
With Yeats and Shaw and Sir Horace 
Plunkett he belongs to one of the most interesting 
and really effective social groups of our times, Mr. 
Russell will lecture in several of the American uni- 
versities and go probably as far west as California, 


man, 
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The English Novel 
THE LIGHT READING OF OUR AN- 
CESTORS. By Lorp Ernur. New York: 


$3.50. 


Reviewed by ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


66 HE LIGHT READING OF OUR 
ANCESTORS” is an engaging but 


somewhat decepti ve title. 


Brentano’s, 1927. 


‘The reader 
expects to find the ephemeral literature of the past 
resuscitated for his delectation in all its original 
freshness, whereas what he actually gets is a sober, 
chronological history of the English novel. Forty 
when the first occurred to Lord 
Ernle to write such a book it-would have been in- 
valuable, but since then the development of English 
fiction has been traced and retraced by a host of 
scholars, From the Milesian ‘Tales to the Waverley 
Novels is a period of two thousand years, and the 
author who attempts to cover that period, as Lord 
Ernle does, in a book of three hundred-odd pages 
necessarily has to confine himself to a bare state- 
ment of facts. ‘The student of English literature 
who has been looking for a sane, well-balanced 
record of the growth of the English novel can now 
be satisfied, but if he wants more than that, if he 
wants creative criticism and interpretation he must 
look elsewhere. 


years ago idea 


‘The author sets out with the naive assumption 
that the novelist’s trade needs to be defended. ‘“‘No 
protests,” he says, “have ever convinced the nation 
that its life is not immeasurably more enriched than 
impoverished by prose fiction.” Lord Ernle will 
not find many people to argue the point with him, 
but as he goes on to explain, the novel has not always 
been in such good standing. According to Plutarch, 
a copy of the Milesian tales of Aristides was found 
in the “fardle or trusse” of a Roman soldier on the 
battlefield of Carrhe. This gave the Parthians 
“great cause to scorne and despise the behaviour of 
the Romans which was so far out of order that even 
in the warres they could not refrain from the 
reading of such vile bookes.” Just how vile the 
Milesian Tales were we shall never know as no 
vestige of them remains, but if they were anything 
like the story of Cupid and Psyche, which Apuleius 
called a Milesian tale, the Roman legionary must 
have been a man of discerning literary taste. 

Beginning with Greek prose romances such as the 
story of Theagenes and Chariclea, which so fas- 
cinated Racine that he learned the book by heart, 
the author traces the germ of the novel through 
Petronius and Apuleius to the chansons de geste and 
the medieval romances of chivalry. Throughout 
this survey he emphasizes the aristocratic origins of 
the novel and pays little attention to such plebeian 
ancestors as the fabliau or the Gesta Romanorum. 
And yet if a modern novelist were to turn back to 
the “Canterbury Tales” he would probably admit, 
if he were honest, that his art owed as much to the 
racy vulgarity of the Miller’s Tale as to the Knight’s 
story of Palamon and Arcite. “The author acknowl- 
edges as much when he comes to explain the gap in 
the development of the novel between the first 
tentative efforts at fiction of the Elizabethan Age 
and the glorious fruition of the eighteenth century. 
Why is it that “Jack Wilton” (1594), a realistic 
picture of contemporary life if there ever was one, 
had to wait one hundred and thirty years for “Moll 
Flanders” (1721)? During that long interval 
Mrs. Aphra Behn is the only English novelist of any 
account, and her extravagant romances are utterly 
alien to English soil and English manners. It was 
because writers only gradually realized “that life 
must be, not merely invented or imagined, tran- 
scended or degraded, but observed, copied, and 
reproduced as faithfully as their means allowed.” 

That is sound doctrine and it provides the clue 
to Lord Ernle’s only approach to criticism, ‘Truth 
to the whole truth of life is the touchstone by which 
he tests every novelist. In the preface he tells us 
“the slow recovery of that touch of reality which 
thrills us in the ‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ or in the 
story of Lancelot and Guinevere is what I have 
tried to trace.” He traces it through Madame de la 
Fayette’s “Princesse de Cléves,” in which for the 
first time since the Arthurian romances the hopeless 
passion of a married woman becomes the theme of 
a novel, Hitherto heroes and heroines were always 
unmarried and the reader knew that as soon as they 
reached the altar the story was over. He reverts 
to it again in his discussion of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
which rather unexpectedly he hails as the first Eng- 
lish novel, For the same reason he pays homage to 
Jane Austen. It is not so much her quiet irony that 


impresses him as her patient observation of life. 
This is all very well, but how far does it actually 
take us? Every novelist is true to life as he sees it. 
The touch of reality is as unmistakably evident in 
Smollett’s vociferous sailors as in Henry James’s 
difident Americans. The child who devours fairy 
tales or detective stories is convinced that such 
things are true to life, otherwise he would not read 
about them. 

It is perhaps absurd to quarrel with an author 
about a book he has not even attempted to write, So 
many histories of fiction have appeared recently that 
we had hoped that “The Light Reading of Our 
Ancestors” might prove something different from 
what it is. Why do literary tastes change? Why 
does the light reading of one generation so often 
become the heavy reading of the next? It is easier 
to speculate about these things than to attempt an 
answer, and Lord Ernle apparently does not care 
for speculation. He has all the admirable qualities 
of a competent guide, but somehow we had expected 
a less business-like companion—someone who would 
stop to gossip by the wayside instead of pushing on 
relentlessly to his destination. 


_?-—- 


Kant and the Moral Law 


KAN'T’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 
CLEMENT C, J. WEBB. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1927. $4.25. 

Reviewed by Ernest SUTHERLAND Bares 
VERYONE knows that the two particular 
objects of Kant’s admiration were the starry 
heavens without and the moral law within. 

His choice was undoubtedly judicious, although a 
trifle exclusive. But even the starry heavens are 
omitted in his philosophy of religion. He held that 
the traditional arguments for a First Cause, even 
if acceptable, which they aren’t, could prove only 
the existence of a Supreme Being, powerful but 
not necessarily good. ‘To the arguments based on 
the evidences of purpose in the universe he did 
indeed at first accord some weight, although he 
never regarded them as conclusive. In his curious 
gnarled and twisted way he at one time found an 
impressive example of God’s handiwork in the 
example of two sparrows that in a hard season cast 
out some of their young from the nest. “For there 
was a deviation from the general instinct to tend 
the offspring when it was necessary, if all were 
not to perish, to sacrifice some in the interest of 
the rest.” But before the end of his life he came 
to see that the creator of this shabby world must be 
an immortal intelligence rather than a God to be 
worshipped. 

Really satisfactory evidence for the existence of 
the God in whom he instinctively believed could 
only, he thought, be found in the moral law. 
Religion he defined simply as the recognition of all 
our duties as divine commands, In his “Religion 
within the Limits of Mere Reason,” published three 
years after the last of the three Critiques, he 
vigorously attacked the idea of what he called 
“court duties,” special duties such as prayer and the 
sacraments supposed to be owing to God over and 
above our duties to our fellow-men. In this work 
he still tried to harmonize his conception of God 
with orthodox theological dogma, by the familiar 
process of “reinterpreting” the latter, but in the 
fragmentary “Opus Postumum,” left unfinished at 
his death, and only recently made accessible to 
modern scholars, he quite frankly identified God 
with the moral law. “God is not a Being outside 
of me, but merely a thought within me. God is 
the morally practical Reason giving laws to itself.” 

Professor Clement Webb, after an admirably 
clear exposition of Kant’s philosophy of religion, 
rightly criticizes his contempt for mysticism and 
ritual, But this contempt need not have accom- 
panied Kant’s thought but for his narrowly 
Protestant conception of the moral law. Con- 
science, regarded as the voice of one’s ideal self,— 
a view toward which Kant struggled but which he 
never really attained,—is not without its intellec- 
tual, esthetic, and even naturalistic affiliations. But 
there was a certain hard analytic quality in his 
nature which, despite the evidence of facts and all 
the philosophy of Greece, forced upon him an 
abstract and inhuman conception of virtue. “Thus 
he held that “our moral sentiment is offended by 
the spectacle of Happiness without Virtue,”—a 
churchish view, akin to the medieval conception 
that the saints in Heaven have their happiness 
enhanced by viewing the torments of the damned in 
Hell. Nor was he free from the self-deception 
which usually attends abstract views of virtue. 





When the King of Prussia complained of his “p, 
ligion within the Limits of Mere Reason” he wry 
“IT... most solemnly declare, as your Majesyy; 
most faithful subject, that I henceforth will refryi, 
altogether from all public utterances . . . on ¢, 
subject of religion.” To his own memorandum }, 
confided, “Silence, in a case like the present, ig t, 
duty of a subject... . And in my defence 4, 
expression I used was intentionally so limited, the 
in the event of the Monarch dying before me, , 
I should then become the subject of his succesgy 
I could again enter upon my freedom to think’ 
This pitiful quibbling is the plunge from the sublig, 
to the ridiculous which is inevitable, even jp, 
Kant, whenever the categorical imperative of dy 
is divorced from the even 


stronger categorie 
imperative of fact. 
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October Phantasy 


(Continued from page 165) 
scarlet-flaming oaks, so furtive and wild by con. 
parison with their meadowed English cousins, yy 
so blatant in October. 

As for the natives—that was a queer relationship 
The loyalists were so anxious to be reckoned go 
Englishmen that what they knew of America thy 
were ashamed to admit. But the rebel Yanke 
must have puzzled him. He had seen them 
scouts, as prisoners, and on his embassies to frontie; 
posts. He was to see more of them on the mari 
back to Boston of the beaten army. ‘They wer 
at home in this gaudy wilderness, could glide noig. 
lessly over the leaf carpet, shoot the scutted det 
on the bound, trot on a path that wound throug 
the Autumn glories on what seemed an air row 
so little was the soil disturbed. As much as tk 
Indian they were at home in their America. Ani 
yet he observed, and his Hessian colleagues in im. 
prisonment were to comment upon it also in tk 
books they wrote upon the Americans, that a sob 
simplicity was the characteristic of these frontiz 
men. Officers and troops seemed all to have com 
from some common environment in which a rt 
liable completion of the day’s job was the realiz 
ideal. When General Stark beat the Germans « 
Bennington, Congress voted him a complete sii 
of clothes and a piece of linen. Admirable comme 
sense in a gift to a man who had fought all d 
in warm October! ‘These fellows seemed all to 
farmers, and their officers lawyers, or (like Arnold 
shopkeepers. ‘They drank to be sure, but sang chief 
psalms, knew not the meaning of the word elegane 
made fun of Gentleman Johnny’s ornate style # 
containing more words than sense; indeed wer 
the simplest, drabbest set of commonsense fol 
imaginable. ‘They were practical, thrifty, indif- 
ferent to beauty (judging from their clothes ani 
their gardens), a cold, calculating, no-chance-takiy 
lot. 

How, Major Kingston may have reflected, ai 
the extreme prosaicness of this people be reconcil 
with the savage beauties of their environment (i! 
it had been the War of 1812, he would have sai 
“with the romance of their environment”)? Ho# 
can a pedestrian race live in the midst of such # 
October? What will they be like when a hundrel 
and fifty years of this potent nature has warmed 
their fancies as the blue Mediterranean warmel 
Italy and Greece? Either, said he, exercising ti 
gift for anachronism which all heroes possess # 
moments of crisis,—either they will reduce natu 
to their own drabness, or the American Autumi 
which they name Fall, strangely, since in it a supe 
abundance of ungarnered vitality wastes away 4 
splendor, this American October will fertilize the 
spirit with something which only some civiliz! 
equivalent of the Indian’s war paint will express 

After a century and a half the philosophical 
still wondering which, 
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Uncle Joe’s Story 


UNCLE JOE CANNON. The Reminiscences of 
a Pioneer American as Told to L. White Busbey. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1927. $5. 

Reviewed by Reva J. Davis 
NE of my early recollections is of sitting 
on the edge of the platform in the village 
“armory” with the other boys, dangling my 
feet, while our Congressman, who had come the 
sixteen miles that separated us from the county seat, 

Danville, declaimed to our elders about the glories 

of the tariff. ‘That was my first sight, so far as I 

know, of the man whom everybody called Joe 

Cannon. He was not “Uncle Joe” then or for a 

good while afterward, but he must have been serving 

his sixth or seventh term in Congress, and he had 
established himself pretty solidly with the voters of 
the half dozen Illinois counties which composed his 
district and of which his own Vermilion—and ours 

—was the most important. 

It was thirty years before I saw him again. This 
time I looked down from the press gallery of the 
House of Representatives upon a figure that, despite 
its crown of white, was too human to be venerable. 
In that thirty years he had become “Uncle Joe,” one 
of the nation’s most conspicuous and picturesque per- 
sonages; he had served four times as Speaker, a 
record which had had no parallel since the days of 
Henry Clay, and he had been the centre of the 
storm of Insurgency which stripped the Speakership 
of its autocratic powers but which, while it ended 
“Cannonism,” recoiled from the further step of 
supplanting the Speaker himself. 

es & & 

Uncle Joe could no more have written his auto- 
biography than he could have organized a_ third 
party, and*for the same reason—because it went 
against his very instincts. Yet essentially the thing 
has been done. If the volume whose sub-title de- 
scribes it as “the reminiscences of a pioneer Ameri- 
can” is not the first example of the paradox of an 
autobiography written by somebody else, it has the 
distinction of being frankly just that and in addi- 
tion is a most successful achievement. It is more 
remarkable than others of its kind, for to some 
extent its story is told, not at second but at third 
hand. Cannon’s secretary, L. White Busbey, died 
before the manuscript was ready for the press, and 
Mrs. Busbey completed the book. Yet it is impos- 
sible to distinguish the work of the designer from 
that of the finisher, and the whole reads like the 
veritable words of Uncle Joe himself, as in large 
measure it actually is. 

The book has a triple interest: it sketches the 
primitive civilization of well-nigh a century ago in 
the Middle West, it traces the career of one of that 
section’s outstanding personages, and it presents the 
political creed of the “regular.” 

How primitive were conditions in Hoosierdom 
when Uncle Joe’s father set his family down on the 
Wabash after the long trek from North Carolina— 
Uncle Joe did not move to Illinois until he had 
studied law—may be judged by a single circum- 
stance. ‘The Cannon home boasted a rag carpet 
made by Mrs. Cannon. This carpet “created some 
jealousy and the suspicion that mother had ‘aristo- 
cratic’ tendencies.” ‘The future Speaker’s reading 
reminds one of Lincoln’s: “I had to read the Bible 
through every year from the time I was nine years 
old until I was fifteen” (no wonder that he could 
match quotations with any clergyman he ever met). 
“I read and reread Shakespeare, and Rollins’s ‘His- 
tory,’ ‘AEsop’s Fables’ and ‘Plutarch’s Lives.’ ”” The 
vigorous criticism which some of the later chapters 
voice concerning political irregularity in general and 
Roosevelt in particular makes no stronger appeal to 
one’s attention than does the picture of the scenes 
of Cannon’s boyhood. 

In the account of his career Uncle Joe tells a 
Lincoln story which apparently is new. No date is 
given, but sometime after Lincoln became President 
his stepmother was charged with stealing a piece of 
calico from the village store in Charleston. As 
State’s Attorney Cannon had the disagreeable duty 
of prosecuting the case. He went to see Mrs. 
Lincoln, was convinced that, as she explained, she 
had taken the calico home to see whether it matched 
some she had bought before, and arranged “a little 
Conspiracy” with the judge to wipe the charge off of 
the records. There is no reason for doubting the 
Substantial accuracy of this story. Cannon’s recital 


( + 


{ the famous Insurgent revolt against him as 


Speaker in 1910, however, is a thoroughly partisan 
presentation. ‘The most sensational bit in his book 
is his accusation that Roosevelt invented a telegram 
supposed to have been sent by John D. Rockefeller 
to several leading Senators, showed “copies” to the 
Washington correspondents, and thus obtained the 
passage of the legislation which the “telegram” 
opposed. 

Uncle Joe had no apologies to make for his 
political creed, which was one of strict party regu- 
larity. “The only thoroughly impartial man,” he 
said once, “is a dead man.” A touch of anger gives 
a spicier interest to the expression of his political 
faith with which he closes the chapter on his battle 
with the Insurgents: “It’s a damned good thing to 
remember in politics to stick to your party and never 
attempt to buy the favor of your enemies at the 
expense of your friends.”. If his “autobiography” 
reveals few political secrets, it has the fascination 
attaching to the story of a country lad who not only 
reached one of the highest places in the nation but 
also achieved the rarer distinction of becoming a 
“character.” 
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“UNCLE JOE” CANNON 
A caricature from L, White Busbey’s biography. 











The Victorian World 
LETTERS OF LADY AUGUSTA STANLEY. 

1849-1863. Edited by the Dean of Windsor 

and Hecror BorirHo. New York: George 

H. Doran. 1927. $5. 

Reviewed by WaLrer S. Haywarp 

Harvard University 

AUGHTER of the Earl of Elgin of 

Parthenon marble fame, sister-in-law of 

the poet Frederick Locker, wife of the 
famous Dean Stanley of Westminster, lady-in- 
waiting and confidential friend of Queen Victoria, 
the Lady Augusta Stanley was in a position to know 
what went on in Victorian England. Before she 
was married, and while she was plain Lady Augusta 
Bruce, she entered the service of the Duchess of 
Kent, mother to the Queen, and after the death of 
the Duchess, became lady-in-waiting to Victoria 
herself. During all these years she wrote constantly 
to her younger sister, Lady Frances Baillie, and it 
from letters which the latter’s 
son, the Dean of Windsor, has presented in this 
volume. 

To read these letters makes one believe that, after 
all, there may be something in the term “Victorian,” 
hard as it is to define, Certainly there is a great 
gulf between Lady Augusta’s world and ours. Hers 
was a staid and solid world, which moved slowly, 
decorously, orderly. Royalty, nobility, and gentle- 
folk had special positions in society, which apparent- 
ly God had with, although 
there is nothing definite said about it. Everybody, 
however, knew his or her proper place and kept it. 

Nobody was intended to see these letters beyond 
the recipient. 


is selections these 


had something to do 


They are preéminently family corre- 
spondence. If the subjects are constantly of interest, 
1 Lady Augusta was in the center of 
wrote about what went on around and 


it is because 
things, and 
about her. Couple descriptive ability with a sense of 


humor and even a super-profound devotion to the 


roval family cannot divest the book of interest. 
What though she does talk constantly of the “Dear 
Queen,” the “Dear Duke,” and “Dear Prince 


Arthur”? what though she does capitalize “She”? and 
“Her” whenever the Queen is mentioned, or use 


italics and capitals plentifully for emphasis? This 
does not subdue her own personality or detract from 
the picture of society which she draws. 

The Duchess of Kent treated Lady Augusta more 
like a daughter than a retainer; the youthful princes 
and princesses regarded her as their special friend; 
and all these affections were returned. ‘This appears 
abundantly in the letters. The descriptions of the 
deaths of the Duchess of Kent and of Prince Albert, 
the day by day account of their struggle for life, 
in particular have a quality of vivid reality. Espe- 
cially does Lady Augusta see the effect of Albert’s 
death upon the Queen, recognizing clearly that 
Victoria’s feeling for him “was idolatry, but I am 
sure that God allowed and pardoned it, for when 
was ever such a gift bestowed.” 

Of the boy who was later to be Emperor Wil- 
liam II there is occasional mention; not always 
favorable. For example, at the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, later Edward VII, “Pr. Wm. im- 
proved the occasion to aggravate and set His small 
uncles at defiance, and managed to get the Cairn- 
gorm out of the head of His dirk, and to pitch it 
to the other side of the Choir for the sake of an 
excitement.” In a supplementary account written 
by Dean Stanley’s sister, it is related that when the 
Queen inquired if William had been good, the 
answer was “Oh, no, he was biting us all the time.” 

The introduction to the volume, written by the 
Dean of Windsor, is, to a great extent, a defense 
of the essential greatness of Victoria, whose godson 
he is. “She lacked,” he says, “the worldly wisdom 
in small things which so often controls us ordinary 
people and which we have learnt in the rough inter- 
course of the ‘world. But she retained the strong, 
generous, childlike, simple nature which those who 
knew her best loved most truly.” He thinks that 
she may be best judged through the eyes of those 
Certainly 
those who are interested in Victoria should read this 
volume; although for its full enjoyment a prior 
knowledge of what was happening in the world at 


who loved her, such as Lady Augusta. 


the time is essential. 
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People of Sorts 


SOME PEOPLE. By Harotp Nico.son. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1927. $2.50. 
Reviewed by GLapys GRAHAM 


Bos- 


HERE is only one complaint to be made 
against “Some People,” and that is that 
there are not more people. The 
the very best of fun, from its suavely ambiguous 
author’s note—“Many of the following sketches 
are purely imaginary. Such truths as they may con- 
tain are only half-truth’—to its author’s final 
triumphant “And alone.” Harold 
English diplomatist and the son of an English 


book is 


Nicolson is an 


diplomatist. (Note for Lucy Stoners—He is also 
the husband of the novelist, Victoria Sackville- 
West.) The “people” who make up the book are 


Mr. 
Nicolson is not to be confused with fusty old gentle- 
men with feather dusters or musty ones with mirrors, 
for he keeps the note of high and inconsequential 
good humor throughout and is interested in char- 


mostly drawn from diplomatic circles, but 


acter rather than in how they brought the bad news 
from Downing Street. 

To the characters not “purely imaginary” Mr. 
Nicolson often accords only a phrase or two, but 
these are apt to fix the subject with the instantaneous 
finality of a snap-shot: 
that anything not an egg could have looked so like 


“T could not have believed 


an egg as d’Annunzio’s head;”’? of Marcel Proust, 
“a little white face over there, those bruised eyes, 
that blue but shaven chin, those white gloves resting 
upon the opera hat;” a little more detail for the 
conquering hero, “a small brown gentleman in a 
He carried 
a brown bowler in his left hand and his right was 
thrust into his waistcoat. 
entirely surrounded by white, a phenomenon which 
I had hitherto observed only in the photographs of 


brown suit and very white shirt-cuffs. 


The iris of his eyes was 


distinguished mesmerists’”—Mussolini! 

It is impossible to write of “Some People” with- 
out falling into quotations: it is always the incident 
through Mr. Nicolson’s eyes that registers 
rather than the incident itself. Who shall tell in 
other words of the British Delegation huddled at 
the Gare de Lyon in the early morn, em route for the 
conference—‘“‘Arketall [the drunken 
valet of Lord Curzon] was standing beside me: 
‘Ay left me ’at behind,’ he remarked in sudden 
dismay. I had a picture uf that disgraceful bowler 
lying upwards on the stair carpet of the Ritz: “Tiens,’ 


seen 


Lausanne 


























they would exclaim, ‘le chapeau de Lord Curzon.’ ” 


How paraphrase the encounter with a young Polish 
pianist: “He laughed a little uncertainly at this, and 
I could see that he was the languid 
type of invert, whereas the sort I like best are of 
the brisk varicty. So I read my book.” 

The portrait of Lord Curzon, which is made up 
of brief glimpses of him as he appears in some of 
the sketches, for no real person is allotted a sketch 
to himself, convinces one that Harold Nicolson is 
“Life” of Britain’s most 
commissioner. Mr. Nicolson 
shows a side (many sides would be more exact) of 


Cl ssed his le oS. 


the man to do the 
belligerent peace 
this will-driven, pain-ridden diplomat which has 
never crept into the reports upon him in the public 
press. His works on Verlaine, ‘Tennyson, Byron, 
and Swinburne have already placed Mr. Nicolson’s 
name near the top of the list of English biographers. 
“Some People” shows that he is particularly qualified 
to write of those whom he has known personally, 
and it has further released something in the author’s 
temperament making for a lightness and intimacy 
of style which is likely to add warmth to his future 
work, 
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Japanese Literature 

MASTERPIECES OF CHIKAMATSU, THE 
JAPANESE SHAKESPEARE. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1927. $8. 

A WREATH OF CLOUD, BEING THE 
THIRD PART OF “THE TALE OF GEN- 
JI.) By Lapy Murasaki. Translated from the 
Japanese by Arthur Waley. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1927. 

Reviewed by LEE Witson Dopp 
OR a western critic, who has never visited 
Japan, who is ignorant of the Japanese lan- 
guage, to attempt any estimate of the classical 

literary art of Japan as compared with that of our 
western nations would be a supreme impertinence. 
I shall attempt nothing so gratuitous here. On the 
other hand, the above translations are presumably 
intended for the casual, not too imperfectly edu- 
cated English or American reader, and the impres- 
sions and reflections they have brought to the mind 
of one such reader may have a certain restricted 
value, 

I have already, in reviewing an earlier volume 
of “The Tale of Genji,” expressed my unforced 
admiration. “The genius of Lady Murasaki is surely 
not betrayed in the limpid, rhythmical English of 
Arthur Waley; it easily, if belatedly, passes the 
boundaries of her country and will be welcomed 
everywhere by sensitive, intelligent minds. But be- 
fore indulging myself in the pleasure of speaking 
once more of “Genji,” I must turn to a more diffi- 
cult essay. 

What am I, a racial and cultural outsider, to 
make of the classical Kabuki plays and Joruri plays 
(plays of the popular theatre, and puppet plays) of 
Chikamatsu “‘the 
Shakespeare”? 

He was born in 1652 A. D. and lived for seventy- 
two years, producing during fifty or more of those 
years well over a hundred dramatic compositions. 


Monzaémon, called Japanese 


And in one non-dramatic respect, at least, he resem- 
bles Shakespeare: very little is known of him. “This 
is, after all (says his translator), but natural, as 
Japanese historians have interested themselves almost 
exclusively in the lives of people of the upper class.” 
And he adds that Chikamatsu’s life could no more 
have interested Japanese biographers than “the life 
of a cat or a dog.” 

Evidently, then, the social position of the people 
of the theatre in Japan during the life of Chika- 
matsu was not dissimilar to that of the Elizabethan 
actors and playwrights; they were held to be little 
better than vagabonds. Yet the theatre was enor- 
mously popular in Japan of the earlier Yedo period, 
as it was in Elizabethan England, ‘Throughout his- 
tory, drama has been the most honored of the arts, 
while its creators have been considered the least 
respectable of men. 

But, frankly, what I know of the Japanese thea- 
tre has been chiefly gathered from the excellent 
introductory essay by Asataro Miyamori, Chika- 
matsu’s translator, who is Professor of English 
Literature in the Oriental University, Tokyo. His 
translations have been revised by Robert Nichols, 
the English poet, who taught for a time in the 
Imperial University, Tokyo. The volume itself is 
a sumptuous one, thoughtfully illustrated by many 
photographs and reproductions of Japanese prints 
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which, for the uninstructed foreigner, are invaluable 
as aids to understanding and appreciation, Clearly, 
a great and loving effort has now been made to 
popularize in the West something of the intricate 
and alien beauty of the dramatic literature of Japan. 
But those who acquire this admirable book should 
also obtain, if possible, the exquisite translations of 
the more ancient and aristocratic No Plays of Japan, 
made by the English scholar-poet, Arthur Waley, 
and published by Alfred A. Knopf, in 1922. ‘The 
owner of these two volumes and of the successively 
appearing volumes of “The ‘Tale of Genji” should 
be able to gain a very fair impression of the older 
Japanese culture and its sublimation in Japanese art; 
and such an impression, however superficial, is well 
worth the trouble it may take to acquire it. The 
cultured West has perhaps lived too exclusively with- 
in its own rigid “cake of custom.” We all tend to 
harden into formulas and lose sensitiveness and 
flexibility of mind. Contact with the East, so dif- 
ferent in its simplicities and in its immense sophis- 
tication, can hardly fail to quicken and renew us. 
For one thing, merely, it hurts no one to realize 
that there are a number of entirely satisfying ways 
of cooking an egg. 

The Japanese theatre, says Arthur Waley, devel- 
oped from rustic exhibitions of acrobatics and jug- 
glery, various sorts of recitation, ballad-singing, etc., 
the Chinese dances practised at the Japanese court 
(as so beautifully described in “The Tale of Gen- 
ji’), and from Sarugaku, a masquerade which re- 
lieved the solemnity of Shinto ceremonies. From 
these diverse elements the N6 plays were created, in 
the fourteenth century, by the personal genius of 
two men, Kwanami, and his son, Seami, who won 
the fostering protection of the Shogun Yoshimitsu, 
then ruler of Japan. 
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Thus, N6 was from the first an aristocratic art, 
refined for the pleasure of a court which has seldom 
elsewhere been equalled in esthetic sophistication. 
The soul of the N6 plays is to be found in “the 
difficult term yagen. . . . It means ‘what lies be- 
neath the surface;’ the subtle as opposed to the 
obvious; the hint, as opposed to the statement... . 
The symbol of ygen is ‘a white bird with a flower 
in its beak.’ Says Seami of his courtly auditors: 
“Their honorable eyes have become so keen that 
they notice the least defect.” Says Professor Miya- 
mori: 

Of the four types of Japanese drama the #6 plays were 
the first to attract foreign notice . . . presumably because 
they appeal to a taste which recognizes in them certain 
curious resemblances to Greek tragedy. These resemblances 

. consist in the fact that the plays are entirely chanted, 
that they are pervaded by religious ideas, that the principal 
characters wear masks, that the chorus sings certain metrical 
portions and that the manner of the acting is dignified and 
reserved. None the less the puppet plays and the 
dramas of the regular stage, both of which reflect in a 
decidedly greater degree actual Japanese character, beliefs, 
and moral ideas, are considerably more enjoyed by our 
countrymen. And from a literary point of view the pup- 
pet plays are more highly esteemed by Japanese scholars 
than the #6 plays. 


By the “dramas of the regular stage” Professor 
Miyamori refers to the so-called kabuki plays, which 
in their material and its often extravagant develop- 
ment somewhat distantly resemble the romantic art 
of the Elizabethan theatre. I say somewhat dis- 
tantly, for these classic plays of the popular theatre 
of Japan are more _ strictly 
(“‘stylized,” in the modern 
analogues of the West. 


conventionalized 
cant) than their 
They are 
accompanied by song and music . . . dialogue is spoken, or 
rather chanted, in highly artificial voices; the miming is 
much exaggerated, often approaching dancing, and_ the 
make-up is strongly accentuated. Just as brevity and quiet- 
ness are the characteristics of the 76, so exaggeration and 


expressiveness are the features of the 


kabuki ... 

It was as a kabuki playwright at Kyoto that 
Chikamatsu began his career, emerging into sudden 
fame at the age of twenty-five. Yet his more last- 
ing fame is founded, apparently, upon his jorurt, or 
puppet plays. “These puppet plays are an especially 
characteristic development of the Japanese popular 
theatre. In form, they are highly romantic tales, 
partly in descriptive and lyric verse, partly in prose 
dialogue, and were developed from the performances 
of professional reciters or chanters of stories, 
histories, and Buddhist legends. The individual 
reciter was in time replaced by a chorus (of from 
six to ten men, to judge from the photographs) 
“seated on a platform . . . overlooking the stage.” 
By this chorus the narrative and lyric passages are 


distinguishing 
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sung or chanted “to the agreeable music of the 
samisen,”’ and by it the speeches of the puppet. 
characters are declaimed. ‘The puppets are large 
and elaborately costumed, and are moved about the 
stage by mute showmen, usually in black robes ang 
hoods, but in full view of the audience. However, 
since the days of Chikamatsu, there has been q 
further development. ‘The regular theatre, with 
its living actors, has appropriated these puppet plays, 
A chorus still chants the narrative and lyric verse, 
but the dialogue is now declaimed by actors—who, 
in movement and gesture, deliberately ape the re. 
stricted mobility of marionettes. Briefly, the puppet 
plays of Chikamatsu and others of his time are 
not only popular today, but modern Japaneg 
scholars agree “in considering them not only the 
best of the various types of dramas, but the supreme 
achievements of Japanese literature.” 
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And, assuredly, there is much to be said for the 
form of these puppet plays. The Elizabethan 
drama, played on a bare platform, had to create its 
own atmosphere by descriptive and lyric passages 
forced in boldly, but often very awkwardly, amid 
the cut and thrust of the dialogue. Such interpola- 
tions are given to the chorus by the joruri playwright 
and the bouts of dialogue are thus stripped for the 
action in hand. Consider, for example, that famous 
purple patch in “Antony and Cleopatra,” which 
flows so absurdly from the rough tongue of the 
Roman soldier, Enobarbus: 
The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them... 

and so on for a dozen lines or more! 

Could Chikamatsu have written such lines 
(which seems improbable, though I am unable to 
say that he could not), he would have given them 
frankly to the chorus—where they belong. ‘Thus, 
in a jorurs play, narrative, lyric, descriptive, and 
dramatic values are combined, but in so reasonable 
a way that there is nothing incongruous; they 
reinforce, they do not confuse and destroy, one 
another. A single illustration may suffice. 

Toward the close of Chikamatsu’s puppet-ro- 
mance, “The Almanac of Love,” two ill-starred 
lovers, O-San and Mohei, have been tracked to 
their hiding-place, captured, and are being returned 
to Kyoto for execution. The scene of the capture 
has been tense with action and passion; but it is 
ended—and at once the chorus takes up the tale: 

O-San and Mohei, tightly bound, were seated. upon 
separate horses and the procession started for the execution 
ground in the suburbs of Kyoto. The horses that bore the 
prisoners were, no less than all other living creatures, doomed 
sooner or later to the land of shadow, but to that pair of 
prisoners, whose last moments were so rapidly approach- 


ing, it seemed that they alone were vanishing from the 
world. 


And so this quiet narrative passage (in verse 
which I must accept on faith as of great beauty) 
leads on to the dramatic climax of the play. It 
takes the place of that dead pause, that break in 
illusion, the lowered curtain. The story is con- 
tinued, the mood maintained, and the transition 
from scene to scene is smoothly effected. Moreover, 
the playwright has been able, appropriately, through 
the chorus, to make a profound reflection on human 
life. Thrust into the dramatic dialogue such reflec- 
tions are intolerable; but here the poet’s footnote 
to mortality is perfectly placed and _ therefore 
graciously welcome. 
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But six of the many plays by Chikamatsu have 
been translated by Professor Miyamori, Let us 
suppose that some Tibetan critic, who knew nothing 
of our western drama, and very little of our ideas 
and customs, were handed clear but quite uninspired 
prose translations of, say, “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“King Henry V,” and “A Winter’s Tale.” What 
would be the chances of his being able to obtain 
from them a just conception of the genius of 
Shakespeare? Suppose, again, that a certain prose 
passage in “Hamlet,” when set over into modern 
Tibetan, sounded to our critic something like this: 
“T have lately—lI really don’t know why—felt very 
unhappy and given up exercising much; and the 
fact is I feel so blue that this construction, the earth, 
strikes me as a barren rock; and as for the air-tent 
under which we live, which is decorated with stars, 
I can only point out to you that I see it as a dirty 
and disgusting fog-bank....” Then suppose, 
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gnally, the Tibetan translator assured our Tibetan 
critic that Shakespeare is especially famous for “the 
grfection of his language.” Professor Miyamori 
informs the western reader that Chikamatsu’s lan- 
yuage “matures to its finest point every element of 
melody and variety inherent in the Japanese tongue.” 
Whereupon the western reader turns eagerly to the 
pening of “The Almanac of Love” and is soon 
gnfronted by—‘“Such, however, was not the 
ase 

Not that the western critic blames Chikamatsu 
for this, but he at once recognizes that he will never 
be able to appreciate the stylistic felicities of Chika- 
matsu; he must take them purely for granted. 

Now when you subtract from a great dramatic 
poet all the glamor and distinction of his personal 
syle, what is left? Who would remember Mar- 
lowe if “Tamburlaine” had been written by some- 
one else, line for line, in a rather labored pedestrian 
prose: 

Yet something after all is left to Chikamatsu: 
the stories themselves, the dramatic framework and 
balance given them, and the general characterization 
of the persons involved in them; also, the under- 
lying social, moral, and philosophic ideas of the 
poet, his necessarily implied criticism of life. 

Judged from such fragments of himself, Chika- 
matsu is somewhat dimly seen to be an expert 
theatrical technician with a love for highly colored 
romantic and emotional situations; a tender-minded 
idealist whose heart bleeds easily and always for 
the under dog; a humorist who can paint admirable 
little gewre pictures of the common life, yet whose 
touches of naturalism affect only the details of his 
work, The extravagant unreality of his “historical” 
plays, which the dramatist himself preferred, will 
hardly commend them to the western reader who, 
foiled by translation, will fail to appreciate “his 
magical color, the fluency of his language.” It is 
through his domestic plays that Chikamatsu must 
make his difficult way to us. In such of these plays 
as Professor Miyamori has enabled me to read cer- 
tain of the characters come to life and speak to me 
ina language I can understand, because it is the 
universal language of human nature. Yet even in 
these plays, says my mentor, “ugly events are beau- 
tified and contemptible characters idealized.” Even 
when the heroes and heroines of his love tragedies 
commit double suicide Chikamatsu extends to them 
“the hope of a rebirth in the Pure Land or in the 
Lotus-F lower.” Says another Japanese commenta- 
tor: ““The poet’s strong and all-embracing com- 
passion wraps them round,” Yet were he a western 
dramatist I fear he would be accused of a too facile 
sentimentality and an illicit care for the happy 
ending. 

Is not Chikamatsu, perhaps, a Japanese Fletcher 
or Heywood rather than the Japanese Shakespeare? 

It is to an earlier Japanese writer—a woman, and 
anovelist—that one must turn for a deeper reading 
of life. 
explanatory tag; she is not the Japanese—this or 
that. She is quietly, exquisitely, and finally—her- 
self. In “A Wreath of Cloud,” the third volume 
of “The Tale of Genji” to be published in English, 
she continues on her serene and masterly way. But, 
for an English-reading critic, no final consideration 
of “The Tale of Genji” will be possible until Mr. 
Waley’s beautiful translation is complete. For the 
time being it is enough to say of her in Mr. Waley’s 
own words: “Here is no ‘Oriental vagueness...’ ” 


The Lady Murasaki has no need of any 
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A, Edward Newton of Philadelphia, the noted 
book collector, arrived recently from Europe with 
a collection of rare books which he acquired abroad. 
He has brought to this country the Lord Carysfort 
first Shakespearian folio, which is said to be the last 
set not in a museum and for which he paid $62,000. 

While in England Mr. Newton also bought Izaak 
Walton’s “Compleat Angler;” a copy of the first 
edition of Sir Thomas More’s “Utopia,” published 
in 1555 3 one of the twelve copies of the first edition 
of Thomas Hardy’s “The Dynasts,” published in 
1903; and a copy of Hardy’s “Desperate Remedies.” 

The resignation of Arthur Swann as a Vice- 
President of the American Art Association, and Di- 
tector of its Department of Books, Prints and Auto- 
graphs, was recently announced. Mr. Swann has 
been a noted rare book expert for a quarter of a 
century and built up the business of his department 
from $36,000 in 1914 to nearly $1,000,000 last 
Season. 


“Prince Serebryany” 


A PRINCE OF OUTLAWS. By Count ALEx!s 
Totsroy. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. 
$3. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR RUHL 
HE novel of Count Alexis Tolstoy’s, now 
offered in English translation as “‘A Prince 
of Outlaws,” is, of course, the “Prince 

Serebryany” that was as familiar to well-brought-up 
Russian children of pre-Bolshevik days as “Ivanhoe” 
is—or was— to ours. The fact that it was written 
more than half a century ago and in quite another 
vein from that usually thought of in this country 
as “Russian” need not, however, make it any the 
less worth reading. 

Count Alexis Tolstoy, who was a distant cousin 
of the greater Tolstoy, was a great friend of the 
Czar Alexander II, and served as Imperial Hunts- 
man. This gave him a chance for the out-of-door 
life he liked, and the opportunity to be near the 
Czar without compromising himself in politics. A 
more or less westernized Liberal in his attitude 
toward government, he was an enthusiast in Russian 
folk-lore, and he wrote about boyars and oprichniki 
and the good old days of blood and Tartar-fighting 
with the verve and sincerity of a Russian who was 
both patriot and poet. 

In “Prince Serebryany,” he brought back the 
nightmare reign of half-mad Ivan the Terrible and 
the poisonous crew that surrounded him. The oprich- 
niki were a characteristic Russian phenomenon—a 
sort of super-police, of which the Okhrana of pre- 
Bolshevik times and the Cheka of recent days were 
psychological, if not lineal, descendants; a band of 
cut-throats, whose theoretical function was to pro- 
tect the holy person of the Czar from the various 
sorts of “treason” which threatened him on every 
side. Actually, they preyed on peasantry and 
nobility alike, and meanwhile spied on, lied about, 
and double-crossed each other, 

Count Tolstoy, in the preface written to the first 
edition in 1863, says that he “more than once threw 
his pen down in anger, not from the thought that 
Ivan IV could exist, but from the thought that a 
society could look at him without dissatisfaction.” 
The reader of this story feels in the same way, and 
there are instants when the impulse to break through 
the malignant spell in which Ivan’s Court was held, 
vicariously to seize one of the boyars’ battle-axes 
and bash the tyrant’s head in, becomes almost ir- 
resistible. For reasons such as these one hesitates to 
recommend the book to American young people. 
Their whole historical background is so different 
that they might not “get” the old-chronicle charm 
and the really informing mass of accurate archeo- 
logical detail, and feel that they had been turned 
loose in a gang of psychopathic murderers. 
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Prince Serebryany is the knight, without fear or 
reproach, amongst all these paranoiacs and obscuran- 
tist self-seekers. He belonged to the boyar, or old 
landed nobility class, who found themselves tricked, 
laughed at, robbed, and sent to the torture-chamber 
and execution block by the Czar’s new super-legal 
and super-traditional oprichniks. He is almost the 
only one—except, perhaps, the old boyar, Morosov, 
who goes to his death, after giving the Czar a piece 
of his mind, with crest unbowed—to whom “honor” 
has the meanings and responsibilities usually attached 
to it in the West. 
loses his lady love, who, despairing of his coming to 


True to romantic tradition, he 


rescue her, takes her vows as a nun just on the eve 
of Serebryany’s arrival, and the Prince goes off to 
fight the Tartars and die on the frontiers for a 
Russia that had gone rotten at the core. 

Technically, the novel is somewhat uneven and 
composed of diverse elements. Alexis ‘Tolstoy was 
steeped in the old chronicles, he wrote verse in the 
manner of Russian folk-lore as nobody else, per- 
haps, could, and there are moments when his poetic 
and archeological impulses override his interest in a 
straightaway story. Indeed, in several spots, he 
interrupts his own narrative frankly to insert 
passages from the old ballads and let them tell what 
happened in their own words. <A good deal is lost 
in translation, too, for Tolstoy was a poet, and in 
the matter of romantic beauty, the English version 
leaves something to be desired. 

Everybody interested in Russia, whether from the 
point of view of politics or from that of its literary 
history, and in particular those who know only 
recent novels and contemporary history, should find 


“A Prince of Outlaws” decidedly worth while. 
Alexis Tolstoy’s novel was written during the period 
in which the serfs were freed and a wave of liberal- 
ism was sweeping over educated Russians. He was 
the first, it is said) whom the censor permitted to 
write with comparative frankness of the personality 
and times of Ivan IV. 

The cautious little sermon with which the novel 
closes contains the following significant sentence: 
“Nothing in the world is lost, and every deed and 
every word and every thought grows like a tree, and 
much of good and ill that exists now like some 
inexplicable apparition in the life of Russia, has its 
roots in the dark recesses of the past.” And these 
words are just as applicable to the Russia of 1927 as 
to that of 1863. 


. ‘ 

A Wite—Modern Style 
STRANGE WOMAN. By Exmer Davis. New 

York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 1927. $2. 

Reviewed by Grace FRANK 

ET no one be misled by the jacket and the 

advance notices into thinking that “Strange 

Woman” is a problem novel. The per- 
plexities of the “woman of forty whose job is done, 
children raised,” and all the rest of it have very 
little to do with the case. Lucy Merriam is merely 
the modern Helen of Troy in reverse. Mr. Erskine 
showed us that a beautiful hussy might take a highly 
conventional stand on social questions; it remained 
for Mr. Davis to introduce us to a respectable wife 
and mother whose principles were completely 
amoral. 

When the man who has been loving Lucy un- 
successfully—in the pragmatic sense—for ten long 
years suggests to her that she can hardly understand 
the point of view of her husband's mistress since she 
is herself “a good woman,” Lucy answers suavely: 
“Don’t be abusive. It isn’t your fault if I am. 
Life made me so, It’s a form of white slavery that 
many an innocent young girl is forced into against 
her will.” As for her husband’s lapse, “Forgive 
him for what?” she asks. “For being able to get 
some excitement after eighteen years—to get 
Dagmar Dahl? Why, I'd like to give him a 
medal!” ‘There’s a wife for you—1927 model. 

And this, if you please, is the wife of the presi- 
dent of a middle western university. Once more 
Mr. Davis has amusingly exploited his formula of 
placing the least likely people in the most unlikely 
situations and giving the Comic Spirit a long leash. 
Lucy’s lover is none other than a professor of 
philology in a fresh-water college who refuses calls 
to Harvard and the Sorbonne. (Incidentally, we 
should like to meet that unicorn.) And Lucy’s 
presidential husband, a man who needs his weekly 
Purpose to keep fit, who “could sell rosaries to the 
Klan,” and who does indeed sell Idealism to his 
trustees, becomes the lover—the nineteenth, to be 
exact—of a prima donna who never meets wives 
and who refuses categorically to live out another 
woman’s unfulfilled longings. 

Who cares if the cherry is artificially colored? 
The champagne bubbles unintermittently for three 
hundred pages. There is also a heartening dash of 
amaro in the light satire of those glorified business 
colleges that pose as universities and provide suitable 
establishments for boys and girls in search of foot- 
ball, fraternities, and each other. Such universities, 
says the unicorn, do a noble service to higher educa- 
tion by keeping these adolescents out of the way of 
real The introduction of a few well- 
chosen minor characters calculated to stress the essen- 
tial parallels between colleges of this sort and opera 
especially their respective 
also helps prevent the comedy from 
descending into farce. 

And then of course there is that part about the 
potential divorcée of forty “whose job is done, 
children raised,” etc., and who ruefully contem- 
plates the experiences that life may have left for 
her. Now, our critical creed includes no article 
evolved out of the old unities, and yet we must 
confess that in this case the ascent from Avernus 
was a bit too steep for us. When Lucy grows 
serious and contemplates her Problems and when 
Lucy persistently clings to her romantic conception 
of her husband’s very realistic adventure, she has 
to pay the penalty of having been so delightfully 
pagan throughout the rest of the book: we cannot 
quite take her seriously. Yet, paradoxically enough, 
it is on this higher ground that we should like to see 
Mr. Davis pitch his tent next time. Evidently he 
knows more than enough for another novel about 


students. 
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the woman who can countenance immorality for the 
most moral of reasons, the woman whose implacable 
integrity nevertheless prevents her from pursuing 
cheap ways of escape. 

Meanwhile, however, one of our younger actresses 
is reported to be looking for a comedy that is 
naughty but nice, and we strongly advise her to 
persuade Mr. Davis, if she can, to adapt “Strange 
Woman” for her. Half a dozen of the characters 


would be excellent theatre and the crisply flashing 


dialogue would appear even subtler on the stage 
than on the printed page. 





“lean on Me, Grandpa!” 
THE ROMANTICK LADY (Frances Hodgson 


Burnett). By Vivian Burnerr. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1927. $3.50. 
Reviewed by PERcy Boynton 


HE ROMANTICK LADY” 
mentally serious biography of a senti- 
mental but irrepressibly gay character. 
The filial biographer (portraits of pp. 136, 186, 
286) prefaces the chronicle with a fantasy of the 
birth of a fairy child attended by a polychromatic 
set of fairy godmothers, which should be read only 
by a light so dim that it could not be deciphered; and 
progresses respectfuly to the occupancy of the house 
at Plandeme Park with a detailed description down 
to the equipment of the dressing table. 
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But between page V and page 330, and after the 
latter, a lively lady is the center of the scene in a 
succession of extravagant vivacities, literary, do- 
mestic, and social, which naturally culminated in a 
succession of nervous breakdowns and ultimate death 
from exhaustion. She died as she had lived, writ- 
ing for immediate and remunerative publications, 
incorrigibly industrious and invincibly high-spirited. 

The method, the only proper one in biography, 
of allowing the subject to tell her own story as far 
as possible, achieves a certain balance in the book 
like the balance in Mrs, Burnett’s. She was a simply 
romantic person who found in her fanciers some- 
thing more attractive than what she found in life, 
and who then rather deliberately tried to convince 
herself that the world she was trying to escape from 
was like the world of her own creation. 

She toiled through poetry, suffered two marital 
disasters, a crushing bereavement, dishonesties and 
ingratitudes, a full share of meanness and agony, 
but believed in fairies and liked to play at being a 
buxom and tight-laced fairy herself. To live a life of 
this sort demands a high degree of emotional cour- 
age and a rather low order of intellect. Mrs. Bur- 
nett had both, and with a fertile imagination and a 
ready pen she naturally met with a wide popularity. 
There is a fine appropriateness in the fact that Mary 
Pickford became the Little Lord Fauntleroy of the 
screen. If Mrs. Burnett were in full career now 
she would be reaping fresh fortunes as a devisor of 
improving scenarios. 

Mrs. Burnett was a very practical fairy. Her 
convictions as they found their way into print were 
built upon her experiences. She did not believe that 
virtue was its own reward, for she had found— 
what she was willing to erect into a generalization 
—that it brought various rewards with it. In the 
face of physical disabilities she brought her resolu- 
tion to bear, for a while studied faith healing, came 
near to professing Christian Science but veered 
away from it, was something of a spiritualist. 

As to a religion or a philosophy in any intellec- 
tual sense, although the book has a chapter headed 
with these terms, she had none. ‘Toward the end 
of her life she was “a passionate gardener.” It 
was a natural concrete expression for one who 
insisted that the chaos of life is actually beautiful 
and orderly. Her own creed, and she lived up to 
it, was of the simplest: “Be kind, be good, be 
generous, be brave.” It was not a creed of belief; 
it was an admirable code of conduct. 

A woman of this sort might very well have turned 
out like many another of her kind, amiable, benefi- 
cent, and undistinguished. ‘The vital feature of 
Mrs. Burnett was the abundance of her energy as 
relieved by’ the spirit of play. This is apparent 
throughout her letters which, being who she was, 
she wrote pleasantly and at length. With these her 
biography is filled, and the best of them on the 
whole rather surpass any of her more formal writ- 
ings. Out of such a nature came her most popular 

. works, ‘The first inclination would be to say that 
she was the product of her period. This is not the 
real point. Rather she represents a type of char- 
acter and a stratum of intellect, which if given the 
story-telling power is foredestined to popularity. 





The 
‘BOWLING GREEN 


(In Mr. Morley’s absence general contributions will be 
run in his column.) 


Before Columbus Came 


I. No Booxs 
RE Christopher Columbus came, 
Without an invitation 
To look for spices, gold and fame 
But found a Missing Nation 
And opened up the U. S. A. 
To foreign immigration, 
You could not find a single book 
Twixt Hollywood and Sandy Hook. 
From Portland, Maine, to Puget Sound 
No single volume could be found. 
From Puget Sound to Monterey 
And back again to Casco Bay, 
No novel, history or play, 
No Sateve Post, no Ladies’ Journal, 
No paper, weekly or diurnal, 
No five-foot shelf, no book of rules 
For making wise men out of fools, 
Or teaching nitwits to be funny 
Was to be had for love or money. 


II. No PuBLisHERs 
In that faroff and happier day, 
There was no publisher to say 
“Your book is fine in every way. 
Its plot, its characters, its style 
The hard-boiled critics will beguile. 
Its humor causes hearty laughter. 
In short, it’s just the book we’re after. 
But, I regret to add, 
Our list is very full this Spring. 
We couldn’t take another thing 
It really is too bad. 
Besides, our business doesn’t pay. 
Our costs are rising every day, 
Though every care we’ve took. 
They never were as high as now. 
Unless we sell a hundred thou- 
Sand copies of a book, 
We do not make a single nickle. 
We’re really in a pretty pickle. 
And, then, the public isn’t buying. 
Our lot, indeed, is very trying. 
Our profits for the fiscal year 
Were just about a million clear, 
A paltry million dollars, 
Hardly enough, I really fear, 
When everything’s so very dear, 
For buying ties and collars, 
Oh, no, our business doesn’t pay. 
I’m very sorry, sir. Good day.” 


III. No Crirics 
And there were no reviewers then. 
No critic pushed a poison pen. 
No callow youngster, fresh from school, 
His proper seat a dunce’s stool, 
Who yesterday but learned his letters, 
Assumed to praise or damn his betters. 
No little clique conspired to boost 
The bantam cock to rule the roost. 
Nor did th’ Algonquin pundits’ babble 
Befool the gaping long-eared rabble, 
Who never know how much of fake 
Is in that game of give and take 


When logs are rolled and backs are scratched 


And mutual fulsome praises matched. 


IV. A Best SELLER 

If, in that pre-Columbian day, 
You wished to chant a tribal lay, 

Or had a tale to tell, 
You simply squatted on the ground 
And all your hearers gathered round. 
In ranks and rows they squatted too, 
And gave attention unto you: 
Then, if you told your story well 
And wove a quite authentic spell 

They gently murmured “Ugh!” 
(Which very quaint and curious word 

I think must rhyme with “rough,” 
And mean “That story was a bird. 
Three cheers! Hurrah! Hot stuff!’’) 
They didn’t only voice their praise, 
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And take it out in talk. 
They gave you yams and beans and maize 
A silver tomahawk, 
A blanket, too, a snug tepee, 
A belt and scalping knife 
And best of all, it seems to me, 
An able-bodied wife 
Stout and strong and able to 
Plough and hoe and bake and brew. 
So you had nothing else to do 
But lead an idle life 
And lie around from morn to night 
‘And dream of tales you'd never write, 
The lines of famous authors then 
Were envied by the greatest men. 


V. A Dup 

And, if they didn’t like your stuff 

They left no doubt about it. 
They surely made it plain enough 

That they inclined to flout it. 

They frowned and scowled, 

They booed and groaned. 

They yelled and howled. 

They wept and moaned. 
In short, they cut up very rough. 
They called you “thief,” they called you “liar,” 
And otherwise they roasted you. 
Indeed, they often toasted you 

At some convenient fire 
Then cooled you off beneath the pump, 
While they ejaculated “Grrump!” 

(A very short and ugly word 
Whose meaning’s easily inferred.) 
And, when you were completely damp, 

They handed you your hat, 
And kindly kicked you out of camp. 
And that was that. 
And so ’twas simply, quickly done 
You knew at once you’d lost or won, 
You either got a good fat check, 
Or else you got it in the neck. 
Immediate praise or blame. 
You got the boot or won the bays. 
There were no doubts and no delays 
In those far-off pre-printing days, 
Before Columbus came. 
CHRISTOPHER Warp. 





“During the last four or five years,” says the 
“Year Book” of the American Library in Paris, 
“the Library had accumulated a very large number 
of surplus books. Some of these were gifts, but by 
far the largest part consisted of books which had 
been sent back to the Library when the Army of 
Occupation moved out of the Coblenz area in 1922. 
Of these there were seventy-five or eighty cases 
which had been stacked up in an outbuilding and 
had remained there unopened, 

“These books were for the most part duplicates 
of the titles which had been supplied by the Amer- 
ican Library Association for the Army Educational 
program—books dealing with American and Eu- 
ropean history, with economics, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, and so on. It was evident that they would be 
of special value to the educational institutions of the 
smaller European countries, where English was a 
required study and where an effort was being made 
to teach these subjects, but where there was a dearth 
of books in the English language. It was realized, 
however, that before they could be distributed in- 
telligently, it would be necessary to classify and list 
them, and to make careful inquiry as to where they 
would give the greatest service. 

“The Trustees of the Library agreed that the 
books should be distributed in this way, provided the 
necessary funds could be secured, and the plan was 
placed before the American Relief Administration, 
which appropriated the sum of $2,000 to carry out 
the work. Special shelving was thereupon built in 
what was formerly a stable, the books were arranged 
and listed, and the list was printed. This list, com- 
prising some three thousand titles, of some of which 
there are as many as fifty duplicates, is now in the 
hands of librarians and teachers all over central 
Europe and the near East.” 


A 


Miss Janet Ross, the daughter of the famous 
Lady Duff-Gordon, who has died in Florence at 
the ‘age of eighty-five, was the original of Rose 
Jocelyn in George Meredith’s “Evan Harrington. 
She was the friend of both Thackeray and Dickens. 
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Aliens and Business 
MIGRATION AND BUSINESS CYCLES. 
By Harry JEROME. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 1927. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Harotp V. RoeELsz 


HE vast migration of people in quest 

of greater opportunities and better liv- 
ing conditions, which at its height brought 
more than a million immigrants a year to 
this copntry, has for many years been a 
source of perplexing problems, sociological, 
biological, and economic. Restrictive legis- 
lation has been enacted but the inflow of 
liens more than a_ half 
nillion a year. At the request of the Na- 
tional Research Council, the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research has undertaken 
the study of the economic aspects of migra- 
tion. This represents the results 
of a study which was made under the 
direction of Dr. Harry Jerome of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, concerning the rela- 
tionship between the wide year-to-year fluc- 
tuations in migration and the cyclical rise 
and fall of industrial activity. 

Previous discussions of the relationship 
of migration to business conditions have 
consisted mainly of recurrent outbreaks of 
propaganda against the limitation of immi- 
gration in every period of prosperity and 
for the restriction of immigration in times 
of industrial stagnation. As late as the 
winter of 1922-23 pressure was brought tu 
bear on Congress to modify the act restrict- 
ing immigration, in order that the return 
to prosperity might not be checked for 
want of manpower. There was competi- 
tion among employers for skilled workmen, 
and wages were advanced rapidly. But 
current employment data indicated that 
there were still a considerable number of 
workers seeking employment, and that the 
difficulty of securing competent help was 
largely due to the scattering of trained 
men during the preceding depression when 
plants were closed or operating with re- 
duced forces. Within a year it became 
evident that the labor supply had_ been 
adequate, but that industrial activity had 
been going too fast, 

Since heard of the 
need for unlimited immigration, and the 
tendency has been to give much attention 
to means of making working forces go as 
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1923, less has been 


far as possible by improved organization 
and more effective mechanical appliances. 
As the result, the large industrial output 
of the past three or four years has been 
produced with smaller working forces than 
in 1919. The extent to which this has 
been due to the limitation of immigration 
has been left to a later study under Dr. 
Jerome’s direction. 
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The present volume is devoted to an 
inquiry of the extent to which fluctuations 
in immigration and emigration coincide 
with the rise and fall of industrial activity, 
and thus bring additional labor when it is 
needed and take away surplus labor when 
business is slack, or fail to show timely 
response and thereby contribute to unem- 
ployment in periods of depression. The 
study takes up first the correspondence be- 
tween fluctuations in immigration and busi- 
ness cycles prior to 1890, and shows that as 
means of communication improved, the rise 
and fall in business and in immigration be- 
came increasingly close. The subsequent 
years are divided into the period from 1890 
to 1914 and the War and post-War years. 
Emigration, as well as immigration, is 
examined in these later periods for its re- 
sponse to the changing tempo of industrial 
activity 





Immigration from practically all sources 
and of all types is found to show a con- 
siderable degree of responsiveness to the 
business cycle in this country, although con- 
ditions in the country of origin, such as 
outbreaks of racial persecution, have had 
an important influence at times. Emigra- 
tion tends to diminish when business is pros- 
Perous in this country and to increase as 
Siveness in both inward and outward migra- 
Siveness both inward and outward migra- 
tions is found to differ somewhat according 
to sex, occupation, and country of origin 
or race. Male migration is more respon- 
sive than female to changing conditions; 
unskilled labor responds more quickly than 
the professional class. 

Italians, Greeks, Russians, and Poles have 
shown ‘the high ratios of returning emi- 
rants to the number of immigrants; Jews, 
Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, and English 
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Books of Special Interest 


the low ratios of departures. But even in 
the years when Southern and Eastern Euro- 
pean, or “New,” migration predominated, 
immigrants 
every year. 


have exceeded emigrants in 


Seasonal variations are also computed 
and are examined with reference to seasonal 
4uctuations in The 
spondence was fairly close until recent years, 


employment. corre- 
when the operation of the new quotas com- 
pletely changed the variation, 
bringing the heaviest inflow of immigrants 
in the two or three months following July 
1 each year, The 1924 modification of the 
quota law, which limits to ten per cent of 
the annual quota the number admissible 
from any country in one month, has again 
changed the seasonal, and has prevented 
fluctuations to agree with varia- 
tions in opportunities for employment. 

The general conclusion reached in the 
study is that, while there has been a con- 
siderable degree of responsiveness in migra- 
tions to and from this country to changes 


seasonal 


seasonal 


in industrial activity, there have been net 
arrivals in even the years of most severe 
which have aggravated the 
problem of unemployment. It is further 
suggested that the inflow of workers in 
times of increasing industrial activity has 
probably accentuated booms and _ hastened 
the subsequent slumps. 


An Economic Problem 


HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING. New 
York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 

$1.75. 

Reviewed by WENDELL M. STRONG 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


HIS little book is the record of the 

Conference on Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
held in Chicago on February 17th of this 
vear under the auspices of the Policyholders’ 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. As_ explained by 
Third Vice President Bruere of the Metro- 
politan, the company arranged the confer- 
ence because it regarded the subject of hand- 
to-mouth buying as one of the most im- 
portant current economic developments in 
America, and felt that the conference would 
be of service to the company’s group insur- 


depression, 


pany. 1927. 


ance policyholders. 

As is well known, hand-to-mouth buying 
developed from the extreme depression of 
1920-1. Preceding this there had been a 
period of advancing prices and a scarcity of 
goods, both during the war and following 
the war. Railroads were unable to make 
deliveries, and both wholesalers and retailers 
laid in excessive stocks of goods to meet 
demands which might be made upon them, 
and also as a speculation against further 
advance in price, and the ultimate consumer 
ilso bought more than he needed at the 
moment. When the depression came there 
was, of course, an accumulation of stocks, 
which led to drastic cuts in prices and con- 
sequent losses. From a determination to 
avoid similar experiences in the future the 
habit of hand-to-mouth buying arose and it 
proved so satisfactory that it has continued 
to the present time. 

The discussion in the conference centered 
advantages and disadvantages of 
hand-to-mouth buying. There appears to 
have been practically unanimous agreement 
that one of the fundamental factors making 


on the 


hand-to-mouth buying feasible now was 
the efficiency of transportation, insuring 
prompt scarcity. The chief advantages 


were regarded as a great reduction in in- 
ventory and cost of carrying this, and a 
lessening of the chance of carrying unsal- 
able goods with consequent drastic price 
cutting, 


One of the disadvantages is that buying 
in small lots increases the expense of han- 


dling, and also prevents mass production 
with its attendant economies. Another is 
that in industries manufacturing goods 


which are subject to changes in style the 
manufacturer has placed upon him the 
burden of anticipating what the styles will 
be, which involves more chance taking than 
it this burden could be assumed by the 
wholesaler or retailer. In this latter case 
the goods cannot be manufactured just as 
orders come in but he must also exercise 
care not to pile up what may become un- 
saleable stocks. 

The prevailing opinion of the conference 
seemed to be that the change in buying 
methods is an economic advantage, and is 
particularly valuable in preventing great 
irregularities in industry. 

The conference closed with an interest- 
ing summary by Dr. Fred E. Clark, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Dr, Clark spoke as follows of the 


What is historical in Nimeguen is national. 


possibility under certain conditions of a 
return to the old methods of buying: 

In conclusion, it is clear that the last few 
There have been 
rs of increasing business unaccompanied by 
in fact, with a tendency toward 

But should we enter a period of 
increasing business, accompanied by rising prices, 
such as has often occurred in the past, I think 
all agreed that two tendencies away 


years have been exceptional. 





¢ 





rising prices 
falling prices. 


that we are 
from hand-to-mouth buying would develop. In 
the first develop a 
toward speculative buying on the part of dealers. 
For, with 
anxious to buy, in order to profit therefrom, just 


place, there would trend 


prices rising, they would become 
as now they are anxious not to buy, so as to 
avoid the falling 


And, finally, the fear of shortage would also 


disadvantage of the prices. 


stimulate dealers to buy in larger quantities. 


A Note to Baedeker 


THE NETHERLANDS DISPLAY’D OR 
THE DELIGHTS OF THE LOW 
COUNTRIES. By Marjorie Bowen. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
1927. $5. 


Reviewed by A. J. BARNoUW 
Columbia University 


ISS MARJORIE BOWEN has studied 

present-day Holland as if it were a 
much-used palimpsest. Modern life has 
written its script in large, bold characters 
across the ancient page, but that story is to 
her a negligible record. It is the older 
layers of faded manuscript underneath that 
claimed all her attention, the Caroline minu- 
scule and the Gothic script; and in tracing 
and deciphering these, she saw the life of 
which they are the chronicle become more 
vivid and real than the twentieth-century 
Holland through which she traveled. Few 
Dutchmen know more than the name of 
Charles, Count of Egmont, last Duke of 
Gueldres, a local war-lord of the early six- 
teenth century; but when Miss Bowen vis- 
ited Arnhem, a thriving market town within 
a belt of prosperous residential suburbs, she 
found nothing more vital there than the re- 
cumbent figure of this warrior on his tomb 
in the Church of St. Eusebius. Thus Miss 
Bowen has traveled through the eleven 
provinces of Holland resuscitating the past 
and ignoring or snubbing the present. Mod- 
ern life to her is a blight upon the beauty 
of town and countryside. The larger cities, 
of course, have suffered most from the dis- 
ease; along the byways and in the smaller 
towns, where the flow of life becomes al- 
most stagnant, the past still lingers intact 
to the delight of antiquarian travelers. 
There the local atmosphere, Miss Bowen 
found, “has been preserved more completely 
than in most parts of Europe. It is 
studies in this atmosphere and not of the 
history of the Netherlands that the present 
book offers.” The volume, therefore, might 
not unjustly be described as a sentimental 
appendix to Baedeker’s “Holland.” 

Miss Bowen’s displaying of the Nether- 
lands reminds me of the work of restora- 
tion that is now going on in all the medieval 
Dutch churches which the Calvinists took 
over in the early days of the Reformation. 
The mural paintings were covered by the 
despoilers under whitewash to obliterate the 
traces of Roman worship, but present-day 
regret for beauty spoilt has started a nation- 
wide campaign for the removal of the 
whitewash blight. Strangely enough, Miss 
Bowen has no sympathy for the display of 
medieval frescoes, though the work these 
restorers are doing is an artistic analogy to 
her literary work of love. 

“One thinks the whitewash preferable,” she 
writes; “it has a character, an association of 
dismissed. . . . The 
ardor to these crude daubs 
ossess nothing but an historic value is 

nothing can give 
these great Gothic ch their _ pristine 
splendor, surely it is wiser to leave them as 
monuments to Calvinism and the War of In- 
dependence. 


its own, not lightly to be 
present uncover 
which | 
laudable enough, but since 


vurches 


One would not expect a writer of historical 
novels to speak so slightingly of “crude 
daubs which possess nothing but an historic 
value.” Their very crudity makes them 
more valuable to the historian, as early and 
very rare specimens of the Dutch school of 
painting. Miss Bowen’s Protestantism and 
her admiration of Calvinist Holland in its 
struggle for independence from Spain may, 
perhaps, account for this inconsistency. 
No writer can help his beliefs and predi- 
lections coloring his vision of the scene that 
he describes. The Roman Catholic Hilaire 
Belloc has just visited Holland and has 
found that “the best town in which to begin 
an understanding of Holland is Nimeguen 
. . . the true gate and entry into Holland. 


What is historical in Nimeguen is national. 
It is essentially Dutch in its older buildings 
and the spirit of its p ‘ople.” But accord- 
ing to the Protestant Miss Bowen “the his- 
tory of Nymwegen has little to do with the 
Netherlands as they are today. Here is no 
neat, solid, Republican town, but a rather 
melancholy, regal, and gloomy city that 
seems asleep in a dream of ruined pride.” 
Is this impression of gloom and melancholy 
perhaps due to the manifest signs of the 
Church of Rome’s 
ancient stronghold? 

The charm of Miss Bowen’s book is sadly 
misspelling of 


predominance in this 


marred by the systematic 
Latin quotations 
One of 
this misdivided shape, 
quam Foe The bibliog- 

a veritable cacography, 
be rood practice for an 


Dutch names and words 
have also been carelessly handled. 
these 
Malomori 
raphy on p. 477 


appears in 
dari. 
which it would 


American student of Dutch to try and cor- 


rect. A people’s language is a more 
precious inheritance than its ancient build- 
ings and _ histori antiquities, and a_ book 


whic h on every page gives expression to the 
author’s admiration and love of the Dutch 
and their history should treat their greatest 


and most cherished treasure with respect. 


ee 


Secrets Revealed 


THE MAGIC OF HERBS. A Modern 
Book of Secrets. By Mrs. C. F. LEYEL. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1927. 
<7 
$3. 


Reviewed by JoHN E. Linn, M.D. 

S we progress upwards and onwards 
from drawing and quartering to elec- 
loin-cloth to the step-in, 
and from Beowulf to “Jurgen,” we in- 
evitably lose somewhat our simple faith 
There was no difficulty in be- 
hundred ago in the 
Stone, in which 
in killing one’s enemies 


trocution, from the 


in magic. 
lieving five 
Philosopher’s 
made one invisible, 
by melting their waxen effigies, and in other 
marvels which with all their potency did 
not prevent famine, plagues, and an almost 
universal poverty. Now men leap into the 
air in New York and alight in Paris, they 
create life in look through 
stone walls, and fight disease on microscopie 
battlefields smaller than the points of 
needles. We of the present day glance at 
these wonders at the breakfast table, and 
turn to the comic strip. We are losing our 
belief in fairies just as Sherlock Holmes is 
proving their existence. 

Gone is our quondam faith in 
Who does not recall the old-time physician 
with his odorous armamentarium? 


years 
ointments 


laboratories, 


drugs. 


Fillet of a fenny snake, 


Eye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing . 
do not the sources of 
his therapeutic panoply strictly 
Boiled puppy-dog, moss from a 


greatly exaggerate 
were they 
analyzed. 
murderer’s skull, excreta of animals, these 
were among the remedies commonly used in 
the practice of medicine only a few hundred 


years ago, and a few sufficiently unappe- 
tizing ones still survive in both the British 
and United States Pharmacopoeias 


In her present book Mrs. Leyel has con- 
amount of 
She has 


densed the results ot 1 vast 
digging in ancient, occult tomes 
evidently felt the lure of the subject itself 
as well as the fascination still cast by the 
great charlatans of the past, but in her 
spatial limits she has been unable to trans- 


much of it. Paracelsus, Thur- 


mit very 

. 7 , lol 
neisser, Porta, St. Dunstan, The Welsh 
Physicians of Myddrai, evoke mysterious 


and dominant personalities whose lives have 


} 


become names still 


with a 


legendary but whose 


sound in the history of medicine 
far-off and glamorous note. 

Mrs. Leyel naturally discusses herbal his- 
tory chiefly from its therapeutic side and 


her sex-——de- 





also—perhaps on account of 
votes several chapters to the use of herbs 
as love potions, as cosmetics, and as per- 
fumes. Her feminine readers will be par- 
ticularly interested in Chapter IX: “Recipes 
of Famous Cosmetics” in which thev will 
learn how to make the ointment which pre- 
served the beauty of Ninon de l’Enclos until 
she was seventy and kept her face without 
a wrinkle. They will also discover how 
Cleopatra retained her girlish figure and 
the exact ingredients of the bloom of youth 
on the face that launched a thousand ships. 

Altogether Mrs. Leyel’s work just misses 
being an extremely fascinating one. In her 
resarches she has touched at strange ports 
and traveled through romantic countries, 
but has returned with the indiscriminate 
collection of the tourist. 
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Books of Special Interest 


What Is Irony ? 


IRONY: An Historical Introduction. By 
J. A. K. Tuomson, Cambridge: Harvard 


mivereity Pres - 
University Press, 1927. 


Reviewed by ExizaBerH HazELTON HAIGHT 
Vassar College 

NE who has read Mr. Thomson’s beau- 

tiful interpretations of Greek literature 
and history in “The Greek Tradition” and 
“Greeks and Barbarians” is slightly repelled 
by the stiff title and formal arrangement 
The sub-title, “An 
Historical Introduction,” has a musty-dusty 
savor of antiquity. The headirgs of the 
chapters are colorless Roman numerals with 
annoying minute letters marking subdivisions 


in this new volume. 


of thought. What catches the eye is a 
quotation on the fly leaf, 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world, 


and an informal dedication of thanks to 
Gilbert Murray for his understanding sym- 
pathy. 

Any thoughtful reader will find here a 
new type of literary criticism. Greek litera- 
ture is reviewed, not chronologically, but 
from the point of view of an informing 
spirit. The subject, irony, cannot be de- 
fined, but is set forth through Greek litera- 
ture itself. The word Eiron came into 
literature through comedy and meant. the 
cunning, primitive man, the Caliban, who 
fearing the ever-present jealousy of Heaven, 
pretends to be less than he is. In comedy 
this ironical man is in conflict with the 
Alazon, or Impostor, who professes -to be 
something more than he is. By their vary- 
ing importance, three elements, Alazon, 
Eiron, and Fortune or Deity, determine the 
type of irony in different forms of litera- 
ture. 


In Aristophanes’s “Acharnians” — or 
“Clouds,” the fool runs his head against 
the force of circumstances and falling is a 
comic-ironic figure. In AEschylus’s “Aga- 
memnon” or Sophocles’s “CEdipus Rex” the 
hero challenges destiny and falls, a tragic- 
ironic figure. And the horror of such 
tragedy is that the spectator foresees the fall 
and breathlessly awaits the events, thus be- 


coming a participant in the irony of the 
plot. The irony of Euripides is more mod- 
ern, a subjective irony motivated by an 
emotion too strong to tread the boards un- 
masked, bred perhaps of “a sadness from 
some defeat of high illusions.” 

To give any idea of the content of the 
book one must thus ure its very phrase ioiry. 
Mr. Thomson, after 
paraphrase, and translation the origin and 


establishing by acaly 


essence of irony, shows that both comic and 
tragic irony existed in Homer; __ that 
Herodotus’s History might have for a sub- 
title “The Tragedy of King Xerxes,” and 
for that “the whole machinery of dramatic 
irony is brought into action;” that Thucy- 
dides’s History, like drama, represents the 
clash of human Hubris and divine Nemesis 
until his irony acquires “tremendous force 
from its apparent substantiation by the naked 
facts;” that the great Eiron of Dialogue is 
the Platonic Socrates, whose irony was mani- 
fested as “emotion tempered by common 
sense, common sense transfigured by emo- 
tion.” Lucian, at last, was the link between 
ancient and modern irony because he made 
irony satirical and used it for defense. This 
weapon of his was handed down to Erasmus, 
More, and Rabelais. 

A brief review of Roman irony shows 
less irony in Latin literature than in Greek, 
and that imitative. There are particularly 
illuminating pages on Horace and on 
Tacitus who writing on “the wrath of God 
upon the Roman people” “with hue like 
that when some great painter dips his pencil 
in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse” 
manifested the Apocalypse of the tragic 
irony. 

But this was not all. 

The tragic irony found its way into the 
modern world. . . . The thoughts of men about 
life and death may change, or at least be 
cheered by a new hope, but life and death 
themselves remain, and while they remain can 
never fail to provide a sufficiency of tragic 
matter. The problem of evil, the problem of 
unmerited suffering, is with us as much as with 
the ancients. We have dropped one answer to 


the Sphinx, but she has not yet cast herself 
from her rock. 
smile which we call irony. 


There is still on her lips that 
How to interpret it 





Dangerous Age.” 












ventions. 


383 Madison Avenue 


. Her startling theme— 
Si illegitimacy—and the extraordinary charm of 
: her characters—have made this book a great 
success in Scandinavia and in Germany. 


Venture’s 


I HE story of Meta Trap, vital and lovable, a success- 
ful business woman who dared to have three daughters 
but refused to marry the men who loved her—and of the 


fight of this delightful family against the world’s con- 


By 
KARIN MICHAELIS 


Translated by Grace Isabel Colbron 
Just ready, $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


KARIN MICHAELIS’S first novel to ap- Pe), 


pear in English since her popular “The 





New York 


is the business of philosophy, perhaps of re- 
ligion. How to express it is the business of 
art. And this we learned from the Greeks. 


That final paragraph suggests the au- 
thor’s distinguished style, but only the book 
itself with its lucidus ordo, fine insight, 
delicate appreciations, and Jo bello stilo can 
show how truly it presents the problems of 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 
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From the Other World 


THE HISTORY OF SPIRITUALISM. 
By Sir ArtHuR Conan DoyLe. New 
York: George H. Doran. 
$7.50. 


1927. 2 vols. 
LL of us who remember our youth owe 

a debt of gratitude to Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. But even in those far-off days of 
“Micah Clarke,” “The White Company,” 
and the adventures of the egregious “Sher- 
lock Holmes,” he never wrote a better chil- 
dren’s story than his “History of Spiritual- 
ism.” We accompany Swedenborg to his 
amazing paradise; we hear the “speaking 
with tongues” in Edward Erving’s church, 
we watch the incursion of Red Indian spirits 
among the Shakers; we listen to Andrew 


Jackson Davis’s prophecy in mesmeric trance ; 


we are present at the historic midnight 
scene of March 31, 1848, when Kate Fox 
snapped her fingers, crying, “Here, old 
Splitfoot, do as I do,” and the knockings 
instantly responded (italics Doyle’s); and 
thenceforth, the introduction over, we move 
among ever greater marvels, perceiving 
Henry Slade pass material objects through 
one another, D. D. Home fly across the 
air, Katie King grow and diminish, Eusapia 
Palladino put forth strange ectoplasmic 
limbs, and spooks innumerable, felt and 
weighed and photographed. But when one 
asks what basis of fact lies behind this 
interesting narrative he gets no satisfactory 
answer. ‘The author is so careless of ele- 
mentary historical scholarship that he rarely 
refers to his sources and when he does the 
footnote nearly always points to some Spir- 
itualistic magazine. His “History” is made 
up largely of hearsay evidence; such state- 
ments as the following abound: 

“Hundreds of respectable citizens of 
Buffalo are reported to have seen these 
occurrences,” 

“He was said to know no German, yet 
messages in German appeared on the slates.” 

This sort of testimony the author regards 
as entirely conclusive. On the other hand, 
the exposures of Slade, Monk, Eusapia 
Palladino,—and even the confession of 
Margaret Fox herself,—fail to shake his 
faith in thuse very mediums. The negative 
reports of investigations at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Harvard, the Sorbonne, 
and elsewhere are all discredited. The 
Society for Psychical Research comes in for 
sharp criticism because of its exaggerated 
skepticism! All in all, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle impresses one as perhaps the worst 
judge of historical evidence that could pos- 
sibly be found. 

Nor is one’s confidence restored by 
“Pheneas Speaks,” the record of alleged 
spirit communications to Sir Arthur’s wife, 
which she obtained through automatic writ- 
ing or in a state of semi-trance. Pheneas 
claims to be an Arabian who lived at Ur 
of the Chaldees before the time of Abraham. 
Possibly this accounts for the fact that his 
English never rises above the level of the 
first reader; yet this seems improbable be- 
cause several ether spirits who occasionally 
chime in speak in exactly the same style. 
The messages of Pheneas offer hygienic ad- 
vice—“Take bismuth twice a day;” allur- 
ing pictures of heaven as a quiet park-like 
place—“We have got a most beautiful—oh, 
beautiful! space of green grass, very open 
and large, where they have wonderful 
games, every game,” where, best of all, 
“There will be no motor cars or noise to 
disturb the wonderful beauty;” personal 
encouragement—‘You have a great work 
set apart for you to do; it is a beautiful 
work, and .. . you will get great advance- 
ment in the other world through it;” praise 
of the medium—“She will be wonderful. 
She has God’s great ‘work to do;” much 
talk of the immediate second coming of 
Christ—to England, naturally—when “the 
things which are done in God’s name which 
are cruel and wicked will not be able to 
exist. All shams will be swept away by 
then, and only truth will live There 
will be a great change in the manner of 
life in the world People will live 
for real things, not shams, for God and 
for their neighbors.” If these messages 
are veridic, Sir Arthur and his wife must 
have come in touch with the most repetitious 
bore that ever got into heaven by mistake. 
The idea of spending an eternity with 
Pheneas makes the thought of annihilation 
very sweet. 
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If you have never read the Bible, jj 
you have been repelled by its obscure 
involved phrases, you will read with 


delight the clear, lucid English of 


The Old 


Testament 


An American Translation 


by J. M. P. Smith, Theophile J. 
Meek, Alex R. Gordon, and Leroy 


Waterman. 


If you have read the Bible—m 
matter how many times—this fresh 
translation will bring it to you with 


new meaning and emphasis. 
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Banking ‘Theories in_ the 


United States Before 
1860 


By Harry E. MILter 


One might almost call this vol- 
ume a history of the slow edu- 
cation of the American public in 
banks 


and in methods of banking. It 


the proper function of 
sets forth with a wealth of in- 
teresting detail the theories of 


early bankers, public men, and 





writers on economics, and the 


beliefs and prejudices of the 
Economic 


$2.50 
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A MENTAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


by WILL DURANT 





N this intimate chronicle, 
written with the same 
warmth and wisdom that at- 
tracted a vast audience to 
The Story of Philosophy, 
Dr. Will Durant treats of the 


personal and persistent prob- 


lems of our changing faiths 
—in religion, in politics, in 
love, in all of life. 





* The new book by the author of 
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handsome illustrated 
booklet, which we'll 
gladly send you 
FREE. It tells all 
about this Special Of- 
fer, and explains the 
Easy Terms of Pay- 
ment. Tear out this 
Coupon NOW and 
drop it in your near- 
est mail-box before 
the last collection to- 
night. 


Send for this 
FREE Booklet 
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ROOSEVELT’S HUNTING 
ADVENTURES IN 
THE WEST 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman and 
The 


une, 


Wilderness Hunter in one vol- 
An 


Roosevelt's 


entertaining record of 


more strenuous da 


rs 
2.50 


CERTAIN RICH MEN 


By Meade Minnigerode 


The 
money conflict 
1870's. 


tumult of 
New York of 
$3.50 


furious din and 
in the 


the 


LOUIS XVIII 
By J. Lucas-Dubreton 
The 


monarch, 


h’story of a pathetic French 


the last remnant of Bour- 


bon royalty. 





GALAPAGOS: 
World’s End 
By William Beebe 


popular 
text 


A new edition with the 
the original and 
forty-eight specially selected photo- 


graphs, Only $5.00 


WILHELM 
HOHENZOLLERN 


The Last of the Kaisers 
By Emil Ludwig 


“A dramatic biography so powerful 
seldom gets into print in any lan- 
guage.”—New York 
Illustrated 


Same 


as 


Times. 


$5.00 


vena — 


ROBESPIERRE 
By Hilaire Belloc 


A keen character analysis. Belloc 
concentrates on the man rather than 
the happenings through which he 


lived. $5.00 





For sale at all bookstores, or at the Putnam Store, 


2 West 45th Street, just west of Sth Avenue 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York 


Write for Illustrated Catalog of 
Putnam Books for Fall 


London 
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Books of Special Interest 


War—A Diagnosis 

THE EVOLUTION OF WAR. A 
MARXIAN STUDY. By EMANUEL 
KanTER. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Company. 1927. $1. 

CAUSES OF WAR AND THE NEW 
REVOLUTION. By Tetit A. TURNER. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 1927. 
$2. 

WAR—CAUSE AND CURE. (The Hand- 
book Series). By Jutta E. JOHNSEN. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company. 

$2.40. 

STATESMANSHIP OR WAR? 
McAuLey PaLMErR, Brigadier-General, 
U. S. A., Retired. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Company. 1927. 

Reviewed by JOHN BAKELEss 

Author of “The Origin of the Next War” 

HEN one considers their importance 
and the length of time the human race 

has been suffering because of its failure to 
eliminate them, the causes of war have been 
singularly little studied. Indeed, if we ex- 
cept the writings of G. Lowes Dickinson, 
Oscar Crosby, and a few others, there have 
been practically no books of genuine im- 
portance on what is, after all, the chief 
problem of the twentieth century. Such 
an opinion neglects, of course, the all-too- 
plentiful maunderings of the professional 
pacifists; but as these are for the most part 
purely emotional efforts to deal with a prob- 
lem that primarily demands intellectual 
solution, what else can one do but neglect 
them? 

Nor the three latest books on the 
causes of war offer very notable contribu- 
‘tions to the literature of this neglected sub- 
ject. The fieriest of the three is Emanuel 
Kanter’s Marxian solution of the puzzle. 
It is all quite simple—Mr, Kanter turns 
you off a neat solution while you wait in 
precisely one hundred and_ twenty-three 
War is due to Capitalism—with a 
big C, please; and it will be done away 
with by Communism—which requires an 
even bigger C and, if possible, red ink. 
A solemn, discursive little book}; with abun- 
dant allusion to primitive practices, Homer, 
cannibalism, American and 
numerable encyclopedia articles and books 
by other people. Prehistoric sup- 
habits, of course, offer convenient 
argument for almost anything, because no- 
body really knows much about them and 
our unfortunate ancestors are not here to 
defend themselves. 


1926. 
By JoHN 


2.50. 


do 


pages. 


Indians, in- 
man’s 


posed 


Ss 


and barbarians, 
Mr. Kanter, are on the whole peacable and 
well-disposed—one wonders, how he knows 
—and rarely undertake military operations 
more ambitious than raids to 
tives for sacrifice or slaves. But you can’t 
call that war. “The basis for the relative 
peacefulness of barbarians is found in the 
fact that private property in the means of 
production, as well as the division of society 
into warring classes, is nowhere fully de- 
veloped.” Later on in the process of social 
evolution, “the State and the private own- 
ership of land usher in Civilization, the 
Society of War par excellence.” 

The last stage of all, which will assuredly 
end this sad eventful history, is Communism 
—“and in such a society,” says trustful Mr. 
Kanter, “War and Revolution will have 
become a social anachronism.” This will 
be news to the Chinese associates of Mr. 
Borodin, who have lately been giving an 
exceedingly practical demonstration 
somewhat different doctrine. It will 
be news to the Polish soldiers who only a 
few ago watched the Communist 
armies sweep almost to the gates of War- 
saw, and who of late have anticipated the 
necessity of facing a war with the only 
organized Communist state! 

The most important part of Mr. Tell A. 
Turner’s “Causes of War”?—and that is 
not very important—consists of “brief 
narratives of the principal wars from the 
Spanish Armada, 1588, to the Treaties of 
Locarno, 1025.” His lists of the causes of 
each conflict would be valuable if he had 
the least idea of the distinction between 
fundamental and merely precipitating causes, 
or any conception of documentation. ‘Causes 
of War” is a well-meant, futile little book, 
which ends with a solemn prophecy of “the 
momentous revolution that is now pending.” 
Let nobody, however, get excited and look 
under the bed for a Bolshevik. This revo- 
lution will be merely a “war to end war.” 
Somehow, that phrase seems familiar, 

Mr. Turner also observes that President 
Coolidge is neither a visionary nor an alarm- 
ist—which nobody can deny. 


Savages according to 


secure cap- 


of a 
also 


years 


and especially for English children. 


A refreshing contrast to this windy ideal- 
ism, and by far the best of the three books, 
is Miss Julia E. Johnsen’s unpretentious 
and useful little compilation, ““War—Cause 
and Cure,” which is primarily intended as 
a guide to undergraduate debaters, but 
which is equally convenient for any one 
else interested in the subject. It brings 
together a mass of magazine articles, some 
of which, at least, are worth preserving; 
and it provides an extended bibliography of 
genuine value. 

Brigadier-General Palmer’s ‘“Statesman- 
ship or War” is a downright, soldierly book 
which deals neither in lofty generalizations 
nor in pious platitudes. General Palmer 
is concerned not with the causes of war 
but solely with the proper military policy 
for the defense of the United States, which 
he believes is to be found in a modification 
of the Swiss system of military training for 
every able-bodied male citizen. It is sur- 
prising to find a professional soldier ad- 
vocating reduction of the Regular Army; 
but then, General Palmer is by no means 
an ordinary soldier. 

He distinguishes between offensive and 
defensive armaments, pointing out that the 
former foster war, whereas the latter pro- 
mote peace; but unhappily he fails to de- 
fine his terms; nor does he adequately 
explain the obvious contradiction between 
his conception and the maxim that the best 
defense is an offensive. Presumably Gen- 
eral Palmer would retort that the ocean 
barriers to east and west of the United 
States make an ordinary American arma- 
ment defensive only, simply because there 
is no other country within reaching dis- 
tance. But, in spite of the traditional good 
feeling, which will in all probability endure 
forever, Canada might not regard a great 
American army—even a citizen army—with 
equanimity; and Mexico certainly would 
not. 

At any rate, General Palmer pins his 
faith to what Washington describes as a 
“respectably defensive posture,”—a_ phrase 
which the Father of his Country encloses 
in quotation marks,—which would enable 
the United States to defend its Continental 
possessions, Panama, and 
threatening other nations. 


Hawaii, without 

The Regular 
Army would then constitute simply an ex- 
peditionary force, large enough for emer- 
gencies, but too small to alarm other 
nations, and it would also provide a staff 
and other organizations. But 
wherever possible, General Palmer would 
leave training in the hands of the citizen- 
officer, choosing him carefully and demand- 
ing a high standard of military attainment 
to avoid past disasters with militia. 

Sane and well-informed as most of Gen- 
eral Palmer’s book is, it is a distinct shock 
to find him totally ignorant of the trans- 
formation which accepted views on respon- 
sibility for the World War have undergone 
in the last few years. 

The fact that his views on world politics 
are out of date is incidental, however, and 
does not invalidate his extremely intelligent 
ideas of American military policy. 


necessary 


Russian Folk Lore 


KRYLOV’S FABLES. 
English verse by Sir 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Reviewed 
HAT la Fontaine is in French, Aesop 
in Greeek, or the “Pilgrim’s Progress” 

in English, Krylow’s Fables are in Russian. 

Published between and 1844, they 

at ence became classical in Russian litera- 

ture; passed into Russian proverbs; became 

a part of the Russian folklore; and are 

still as fresh and popular now as at the 

time of their publication. They are a con- 
centrated expression of the wit, and humor, 
and common sense of the Russian nation. 

Like other classical fables, they are the 

most national in their character, and at the 

same time, quite cosmopolitan, equally com- 
prehensive for all nations and for all age- 
groups. 

Sir Bernard Pares’s translation has now 
made them accessible for English readers, 
The 
translation itself is a real masterpiece. 
Krylov’s adequate translation into a foreign 
language is almost impossible. And yet, 
the translator has succeeded in expressing in 
English Krylov’s style, idioms, metre; in 
brief, he gave in English the real Krylov’s 
Fables. Only the talent of the translator, 
and twenty years of work over the trans- 
lation can explain such an artistic achieve- 
ment. 


into 
Pares. 


Translated 
Bernard 
1927. $3. 


by Piririm SoroKIN 


1809 


Pirandello Plavs 
“EACH IN HIS OWN WAY” AND Two 

OTHER PLAYS. By Lwvic! Piray. 

DELLO.. Translated by ARTHUR Lyy. 

INGSTON. New York: E. P. Dutton g 

Co, 1927. $3. 

Reviewed by CLEVELAND B. CHasE 

T is doubtful whether the publication of 

translations of three more of Pirandello’, 
plays will add greatly to his reputation jn 
this country. Not that the plays are not up 
to his standard—quite to the contrary. But 
they impress us anew with the fact that he 
is a dramatist with such an ideé fixe that 
he seems to have reduced play writing to a 
formula. Each of his plays is only an at. 
tempt to pound in with new evidence his 
not so original conviction that all reality 
is fictitious, and that human beings don’t 
act, or rather, react logically. To quote 
Mr. Livingston’s prefatory note, “Strip. 
ping reality of the attributes that make jt 
seem to us most real, reducing personality 
to a fleeting, changing moment, identifying 
illusion with reality and vice versa... 
Pirandello makes people over into some- 
thing like ghosts . We experience a 
certain bewilderment, a certain tense strain, 
a ‘torment of the spirit’ This mood 

is the essence of his art.” 

Pirandello has taken a leaf from the hu- 
morists’ manual, and has applied the reduc. 
tio ad absurdum to logical theories about 
life. The resultant discrepancies, however, 
he takes with the utmost seriousness. Writ. 
ers from the days of the Greeks to those of 
our own Will Rogers have remarked the 
contrary unwillingness of human beings to 
be logical. In “Candide” Voltaire sketched 
the subject with unsurpassed wit and pene- 
tration. But Pirandello must needs get up- 
set about it. With Latin volubility he 
shakes us by the shoulders and _ shouts, 
“Look here! Things aren’t what they 
seem!” To which it has ever been the cus- 
tom of the world to reply, “But, of course, 
‘they never were.” 

His is an amusing point of view, but he 
varies the formula too little. His plays are 
nothing but comments on life, and his com- 
ment is essentially the same, whatever the 
immediate point under discussion, An in- 
telligent person will get him the first or, 
After that 
And 


listener— 


at any the second time. 
his repetition of the theme gets dull. 


the 


rate, 
unintelligent reader—or 
won’t ever discover what he is driving at, 
anyhow. 

Of the three plays here translated, “Each 
in His Own Way,” an example of Piran- 
dello’s method at its best, suggests the man- 
ner of the author’s first Broadway success, 
“Six Characters in Search of an Author.” 
If the latter may be said to be the drama 
of writing a play, the former is the drama 
of the presentation of a play. “The Pleas- 
ure of Honesty” is an involved affair which 
seeks vaguely and vainly for some working 
definition of honesty. ‘Naked,” the last of 
the three, failed when it was produced in 
New York last autumn. It takes up th 
question of the wrong man dovs woman by 


idealizing her. 


. r 
Ancient Towns 
VANISHED CITIES OF NORTHERN 
AFRICA. By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE 
and Mayor BENTON FLETCHER. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1927, $6. 


HIS is a book for the special reader 

rather than the general public. It is 
written for the student of antiquity and arch- 
rology, for the reader who prefers his fire- 
side travel to be touched with the authen- 
ticity of historical data rather than the en- 
of For 4a 
popular travel book, its minute searchings 
It suffers 


too much from the dust of class room style 


thusiasm a fired imagination. 


make for monotonous reading. 


and has not enough of the burning, pic- 
On the other 
like nothing 
better than to go with pick and shovel 
along the northern strip of the Dark Conti- 


turesque sands of the desert. 


hand, for those who would 


nent, eyes ever on the alert for footprints 
of those Roman conquerors whose lives are 
so inextricably bound up with the misfor- 
of cities of the North 
African coast, there is much interesting in- 
formation presented in a straightforward 
and orderly manner. The book abounds 
in dates, names of battles, and famous 
Roman, Carthacinian, and Arab solders. In 
addition one will find a veritable catalogue 
of museums and ruins where may be 
examined everything of importance bearing 
upon the heyday of the vanished cities of 
Northern Africa. 
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JALNA 


MAZO DIE ILA IROCIHIE 





SPS ANOS ANSES BNIES pO Fe 


Five Leading Novelists Join the Chorus of Approval of the 
$10,000 Award to Miss de la Roche 


Gertrude Atherton says: “My experi- Honoré Willsie Morrowsays: “Ihave- Basil King says: “ ‘Jalna’ is a real 
ence of prize stories has been invari- n’t enjoyed any story so much ina gift. In style, strength and amplitude 
ably discouraging, but I found ‘Jalna’ long time. It has an originality of it ranks with the best fiction in Eng- 
not only unique and intensely inter- thought and style — a wholesome raci- lish. Most novels one reads and for- 
esting but singularly rich for these ness—and a soundness of technique gets, ‘Jalna’ one could never forget.” 
days when so few novels seem to have that filled me with content.” 
any background. It isa fine, first-rate, Sir Gilbert Parker says: “Certainly 
fascinating novel, full of life and Margaret Prescott Montague says: “I Mazo de laRoche can describe charac- 
character. Please accept my con- have not read a novel for years that ter—she understands life and it is all 
gratulations as well as my thanks.” has delighted me so much.” very skilfully done.” $2.00 
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THE SENTIMENTALISTS By Dale Collins 


Of this tale of tropic seas by the author of “Ordeal”, The New York 
World says: “This is an excellent book. It has rich, piquant char- 
acterizations; it has action and suspense. It is carefully plotted and 
well written. A really fine yarn.” Second printing. $2.00 


THE EXILE By Mary Johnston 


The events which come toa political exile on Eldorado Island, told 
by America’s leading historical novelist in a haunting and romantic 
love story with an unusual background. $2.50 


SINCE VICTOR HUGO: French Literature of To-day 
By Bernard Fay 


A brilliant outline of French literature since 1880, revealing the 





By the author of “In Quest 
of the Perfect Book’’ 


THE KINGDOM 
OF BOOKS 


By 
William Dana Orcutt 


In this volume Mr. Orcutt 
shares with the reader his 
further adventures in his 
quest of the perfect book. 
Nearly a hundred illustra- 























The autobiography of a great 
character actor 


UP THE 
YEARS FROM 
BLOOMSBURY 


By George Arliss 
A world-famous actor’s own 
account of his life and stage 
work, a chronicle packed 
with interest, humor and 
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anecdote, written in a style principal currents determining its evolution $2.00 tions illuminate his text, and 
| of unusual charm. With 16 the type has been especially 
illustrations. $4.00 | A PIONEER OF 1850 By George Willis Read imported for the book. $5.00 


Edited by his daughter, Georgia Willis Reed 

This record, from the diary of a pioneer who journeyed from Fort 
Independence to Placerville just after the gold craze had swept the 
country, makes a valuable addition to the literature of the Old 
West. With 21 illustrations and a map. $3.50 


THE STORY OF EVEREST By Captain John Noel 
Leaving the scientific accounts to others, Captain Noel, official 
photographer, has told of the lure which led men on, of the country 
and the people, and of the dauntless spirit which filled the souls of 
the entire Mt. Everest Expedition. With 32 illustrations. $4.00 


A NEW ENGLAND BOYHOOD 
By Edward Everett Hale 


A new edition of Dr. Hale’s classic story, in which he writes simply 
and delightfully of his boyhood days in Boston and at Harvard 
College during the 1820’s and 1830's. With 16 illustrations. $3.00 


PUTTERING ROUND By MacGregor Jenkins 


This companion volume to “Bucolic Beatitudes” describes further 
episodes in the life of ‘‘Rusticus, the rural sentimentalist” in an 
engaging manner, with a humor that is infectious. With 14 illus- 
trations. An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication. $1.50 


AN AMERICAN SAGA By Carl Christian Jensen 


‘‘*An American Saga’ is an unusual book. As a human document it 
has no parallel. Jensen’s story of his love and marriage is an idyll 
of rarest delicacy.”—The New York Times. Second large printing. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication. $2.50 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 
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THE LONE- 
SOME ROAD 


By Lucy Furman 


A novel founded on the 
intense friendship between 
two Southern mountaineer 
boys, picturing the dramatic 
complications as they come 
intocontact with loveand ma- 
turity. An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publication. $2.00 


PS BNYES BNSKIS ANOS 


ALAS, POOR 
YORICK! 


By Alfred H. Bill 


The wit and genius of Lau- 
rence Sterne, “Parson Yor- 
ick”, are here illustrated by 
three episodes of gayety, in- 
trigue and romantic comedy. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication. $2.50 





A fine novel by the author of 
“Mary Christmas” 


By 
Mary Ellen Chase 
A charming idyll of first 
love and birth and death, 
with its scenes laid in the 
upland pastures and along 
the coast of Maine. An At- 


lantic Monthly Press Publi- 
cation. $2.00 
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THE FATHER 
OF LITTLE 
WOMEN 


By Honore Willsie 
Morrow 
Using hitherto unread 
materials, Mrs. Morrow re- 
veals Bronson Alcott as the 
greatest American school- 
master. 8 illustrations. $3.00 
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A Best Seller 
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Have You Heard 
What People Are 
Saying? 


THE NEW YORKER— 
“One of the strangest 
pieces of fiction that have 
come my way. An astound- 
ing tale for chaste Anglo- 
Saxon consumption.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE—‘We 
recommend ‘Face Value’ 
to anyone who will not be 
outraged by the open dis- 
cussion of Madame Rey's 
establishme=>t and its cus- 
toms. It is often arrest- 
ing and always intelli- 
gent.” 


NEW YORK SUN—"This 
is a book which amazes 
by its daring, which pre- 
sents the life in a French 
maison de tolerance with 
a rawness of sinister de- 
tail at which Maupassant 
merely hinted. It is an 
achievement.” $2.50 


By J.L. Campbell 
A Dutton Book 

















A London Letter 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


OMING back to London after a year’s 

absence I find it is no longer consid- 
ered good form to talk about literature. 
The more determinedly intelligent among 
the intelligentzia are several leaps ahead of 
Gilbert Seldes and his “Seven Lively Arts.” 
Even the latest of light arts, far from being 
lively, is appraised (if considered at all) 
in terms of the lugubrious, “Technique” 
is something applied to a “system” at rou- 
lette ; cricket match; 
“style? is mere “shop” and, hence, taboo. 
This, of course, is only relatively true; 
contrariwise, the publishers’ announce- 
ments have seldom been so bright and (as 
one of them confided to me) so “Ameri- 
can” in tone. Moreover, it, was pleasant 
to arrive in the midst of a controversy— 
two of them in fact. 

The first of these was provoked by the 
annual H. G, Wells novel and centres about 
H. G. in general. Once more, he has in- 
troduced “real characters” in what the 
critics variously judge to be a work of fic- 
tion, a piece of polemics, a diary of odd- 
ments, an essay in education, and a system 
of philosophy. Meanwhile, Ernest Benn, 
Ltd., has forced a reconsideration of the 
newest and the earliest Wells by accom- 
plishing a minor miracle in book-manufac- 
ture. “The Short Stories of H. G. Wells” 
is a volume of more than eleven hundred 
pages; it contains sixty-three tales (some 
of them as long as “The Time Machine’’) ; 
it is not only carefully but decoratively 
printed; and it sells for seven shillings, six- 
pence! The collection, per se, is of first 
importance—especially for even the sketch- 
iest estimate of Wells. Considered only as 
a prophet of the material world, this vol- 
ume establishes him. It is true that the 
theory of time as a fourth dimension did 
not originate with him, but the central 
motif of “The Time Machine” brings the 
reader closer to Einstein than all the sub- 
sequent interpreters. The tanks, those 
armored behemoths, first startled an_ in- 
credible world during the Great War, but 
“The Land Ironclads” was? first published 
in 1903. Yet it is not as either prophet 
or politician that Wells bids fair to sur- 
vive, but as teller of some of the most ex- 
traordinary fairy tales that ever delighted 
adults. Rarely have fantasy and horror 
been so delicately combined as in “The Val- 
ley of Spiders” or “Pollock and the Porrah 
Man” or “Jimmy Goggles the God” or 
“The Plattner Story.” But—and here the 
young and quite forgotten romancer will 
prove to be a Wells of purest fancy unde- 
filed to this generation—-“The Door in the 
Wall,” “The Magic Shop,” “The Country 
of the Blind” (possibly the finest short 
story in the language) reveal, what so few 
of his critics have ackowledged, the in- 
stinctive lover of beauty. Countless essays 
(and at least four books) have been writ- 
ten about Wells the Educator, Wells the 
Agitator, Wells the Bourgeois Realist, 
Wells the Historian, Wells the This, That, 
and the Other. But I do not recall any ex- 
amination—and this collection will be sure 
to force one—of Wells the Poet. 


es 


“form” concerns a 


Poetry furnished the setting for the other 
controversy and Humbert Wolfe was its 
centre. Wolfe had already published some 
half-dozen volumes which critics had defi- 
nitely praised and readers had, even more 
definitely, refused to read. “Kensington 
Gardens,” for example, was the sort of vol- 
ume that, unlike Barrie or Milne, should 
have appealed to the admirers of both. The 
public, however, would have little or none 
of it. Whereupon, after two more volumes 
which made even less impression, Wolfe is- 
sued his most difficult and ambitious work, 
“Requiem,” sombre in tone with a struc- 
ture as involved as a fugue. And “Re- 
quiem” promptly went into its sixth print- 
ing. This success had little to do with the 
merits of Wolfe’s poetry gua poetry and 
much with the curious reception encoun- 
tered by the latest volume. The first few 
reviews hailed “Requiem” with unstinted 
extravagance and its author as “the great- 
est living poet.” Roused by these super- 
latives, the opposition denounced Wolfe’s 
rhetoric, his symbolism, his choice of sub- 
jects, his “suspended rhymes,” his editing 
of the new series of the Augustan (or Six- 
penny) Poets, everything in short except 
Wolfe’s conduct in the Ministry of Labor. 

The issue was joined with less and less 
critical judgment; it reached comic dis- 
proportions when Hugh M?’Diarmid (in 
The New Age) accused J. Middleton 
Murry of having used his (M’Diarmid’s) 


points of attack as the base of his (Mur- 
ry’s) animadversions in The Scots Obser- 
ver. Whereupon Murry replied by printing 
in the first issue of his own reorganized 
quarterly, The New Adelphi, the only de- 
tached and dispassionate critique of Wolfe 
that has appeared in England. (The re- 
view incidentally was the work of an 
American, Robert Hillyer.) 

Meanwhile, Wolfe’s publishers have not 
allowed their presses (or Wolfe) to remain 
idle. Wolfe’s “Others Abide,” two hun- 
dred rhymed epigrams from the Greek An- 
thology, has just been issued and has al- 
ready been praised by James 
twelve of his new Sixpenny Poets (includ- 
ing Donne and Edward Lear) will make 
their debut before the end of the year; and 
as a final exhibit of versatility this inde- 
fatigable poet has in preparation a set of 
metrical stories and satires for children to 
be called “Cursory Rhymes.” 

es 

Another disproof of the often-encoun- 
tered “Poetry doesn’t sell” has been vouch- 
safed by Faber and Gwyer with their Ariel 
Poems. This series consists of a number 
of three page booklets (nine of them to 
date) each of which contains one hitherto 
unpublished short poem, a colored illustra- 
tion, and a cover by some well-known art- 
ist. The series began with Hardy’s “Yule- 
tide in a Younger World” with two draw- 
ings by Albert Rutherston, and now in- 
cludes T. S. Eliot’s most recent “Journey 
of the Magi” (in tone curiously like Mac- 
Leish’s “Bleheris” and Aiken’s later mono- 


Stephens ; 


logues), with drawings by McKnight 
Kauffer, Chesterton’s “Gloria in  Pro- 


fundis,” De la Mare’s “Alone,” and Sas- 
soon’s “Nativity.” The illustrated pam- 
phlets are extremely decorative and_ since 
they cost only a shilling, will probably be 
used instead of broadsides and Christmas 
cards, 

Hardy continues to defy time and criti- 
cism. His “Yuletide in a Younger World” 
is not merely the best of the poems in the 
Ariel series, but the freshest. And Hardy 
is eighty-seven. No wonder there are so 
few “new” poets. What’s the use, the dis- 
comfited beginners must cry, when “the 
grand old man” continues to write younger 
(and, incidentally, more experimental) 
verse than the youngest of the newcomers. 
If Hardy should live to be ninety, his octo- 
genarian work will, in all likelihood prove 
to be his finest poetry. If he survives his 
hundredth birthday, the anthologies of the 
period will contain nothing but selections 
from Thomas Hardy 

To sound the other extreme, a casual 
mention of the fact that I was still engaged 
on a collection of the World’s Worst Poe- 
try has brought me countless specimens of 
the Victorian era. Unfortunately, most of 
these are assigned to “Anonymous” and, 
since the work is to be an eminently schol- 
arly one, the sources must be “fixed.” Pos- 
sibly some reader has definite information 
concerning two glorious but, alas, severed 
couplets. The first is supposed to have 
been the climax of a broadside circulated 
upon the death of Queen Victoria. It runs: 


Dust to dust and ashes to ashes: 
Into her tomb the great Queen dashes. 


And this, my informant assured me, was 
from one of the bucolic idyls by Alfred 
Austin, once Poet Laureate, but I have 
been unable to track down the memorable 
lines: 


Spring has come; the Winter is over; 
The cuckoo flower gets mauver and 
mauver, 


Other things than poetry are making this 
autumn lively for writers and readers. One 
hears, on every hand, of Tomlinson’s “Gal- 
lions Reach,” Susan Ertz’s “Now East, Now 
West” (not to be confused with Felix Ries- 
enberg’s novel of New York), “Greenlow,” 
by Romer Wilson, J. Middleton Murry’s 
reorganized quarterly, The New Adelphi, 
the forthcoming “Are They the Same at 
Home?” by the audacious Beverley Nich- 
ols. For this reader, however, the fall 
lists were even more distinguished by the 
“Collected Poems 1914-1926,” of Robert 
Graves, “Rustic Elegies,” by Edith Sitwell, 
“A Survey of Modernist Poetry,” a col- 
laboration by Laura Riding (once Gott- 
schalk) and Robert Graves, the popular re- 
print of “Selected Poems,” by James Elroy 
Flecker, and A. E. Coppard’s exquisitely 
made “Pelagea.” But of these the Ameri- 
can publishers will undoubtedly have more 
to say. 
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NAVIGATOR 


The Story of Nathaniel Bowditch of Salem 
By Alfred Stanford 

Bowditch, idol of the clipper ship days, 
is brought back to live in the hearts 
of lovers of the American past. From 
Salem to Java his story stirs with history 
and romance. Eugene ONeill says: “4 
fine piece of work! One feels as if one 
had known Bowditch personally and 
lived in old Salem in the glamorous days 
of ‘iron men and wooden ships.’ ” : 
Illustrated $2.50 


The BUILDERS 
of AMERICA 


By Ellsworth Huntington 

and Leon F. Whitney 
Here is a new angle on population and 
America’s future. Are the quality men 
and women—the builder type—being 
swallowed up by the “quantity production” 
of the masses? New facts, new records, 
new program—by painstaking experts, 
written in a popular style. Illustrated $3.59 





MORROW’S 


WORD FINDER 

By Paul D. Hugon 
What word to use? Find it easily in 
this modern lexicography—the “word 
exact” that marked the genius of Flau- 
bert. At your fingertips, in one alphabeti- 
cal order. 


WILLIAM MORROW 
Publishers, New York 












THE RIGHT 
TO BE HAPPY, 





A woman’s 
frank appraisal 
of life and sex 


bauer 


7 


@ Mrs. Bertrand Russell 
$2.50 Harpers 








OIL: 


A Novel by 
UPTON SINCLAIR 


JOHAN BOJER:. 

“This novel is created by 
a great artist, and a great 
heart. Since Emile Zola I 
can’t remember a_ similar 
work.” $2.50 


Albert & Charles Boni 
o¢ Fitth Avenue New York City 




















ARE BOOKS 
YOUR HOBBY? 


your profession too if you take up 
bookselling. The country _ needs 
more bookshops and circulating li- 
braries. Write us for free informa- 
tion and suggestions about how to? 
start a bookshop or rental library of 
your own. 


BOOKSELLING INFORMATION 
SERVICE 
























They can become your business and | 


Room 777 S, 18 W. 34TH Sr., N. Y: 
———— 











Bargains in New Books 
$2.50 BOOKS AT $1.90 


Transition—Oii—Zelda Marsh—Kitty 

—We—Mean while—Circus Parade— 

Good Woman — Bacchante — Dusty 

Answer — Blue Voyage — Something 

About Eve—Death _for Archbishop. 

Barberry Bush, $1.55 : 

Trader Horn, $3.15 

15 TO 25% DISCOUNT ALL OTHEB 
NEW BOOKS, POSTPAID 

Write for late catalog or visit our 
New Retail Store 

Gerry Pascal Lieberman 

601 MADISON AVE, (57th) 

Formerly 246 Fifth Ave. 
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| Fall NEW CENTURY BOOKS 1927 |; 
Conducted by Epwarp Davison G g 
. ’ : : ‘ g 999999 99.N9.N.99999999999 595 oe g 
OR the convenience of readers who perhaps missed last week’s 6 
announcement of “The Wits’ Weekly,” the details are re- g THE GREAT NEW BIOGRAPHY OF NAPOLEON g 
printed here. Part of this page will, in future, be devoted E 9 
to a series of Literary Competitions. A new problem will be set ¢ THOS QUARRELSOME g 
each week. Numbers 1 and 2, proposed in our last issue, are re- G 4 
‘ . . ay s < ‘y G 
peated below. Number 3 will be set next week. g BONAPARTES 9 
e eC alt wl . ~~ . . t 
1. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best serious lyric g By ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON g 
written in not more than four ordinary limerick stanzas. (En- $ A brilliant new biography of Napoleon and his intimates. It is g 
tries for this competition must be mailed in time to reach THE 9 _ and true a Anderson a eee 9 
SATURDAY REVIEW office not later than the morning of Octo- G ll og Alnoceg ae 1752.50 3 
ber 17th.) 4 - 4 
2. <A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the most characteristic g SSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSG fs | SSS SSS SSS SS SSS 
fragment, in not more than 350 words, from the preface to G ADIANT 6 % 
“Columbus—A Comedy,” by George Bernard Shaw. (Entries , TheR y THE G 
for this competition must be mailed in time to reach THE Sat- i STORY OF i WISDOM OF g 
URDAY REvIEW office not later than the morning of October g 2 A 
24th.) . g JESUS LANG-SIN % 
2 . ’ , Y, 
es ss i By ALPHONSE SECHE $ By THOMAS BARCLAY g 
The entries for Competition No, 1 will be reviewed and the prize is ~ ey naa of g ange —_— to the g 
rabid: = ; rist for all people. A airs of the world today. ( 
awarded in our issue of October 29. dramatic biography and a Lang-Sin is a modern sage 6 
Intending competitors are advised to read very carefully the rules literary achievement of a 0 whose aphorisms are kernels g 
printed below. high order. $3.50 |{j] of wisdom. $2.00 | 
I cannot take any credit to myself for the idea of the test com- SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS Fi SSsSssqsssssssssssssss: g 
petition which I set last week. Christopher Morley, William Rose 4 
Benét, and Leonard Bacon were offered a prize of one cent for THE DRAMATIC HISTORY OF THE q 


There once was such a lyric. 


drawing-room ballad: 


Each southern Spring 
Daffodils bring 


retired.” 


Review. 


York City.” 


the paper should be used. 


WwW 


part of any entry. 





The best short nonsense lyric beginning with 
the line, “It’s daffodil time in New Zealand.” 
It was written by an undergraduate 
friend of mine, but, so far as I know, never printed. 
can now recall is the chorus which was helped out by a tune that 
must have been begotten by a Salvation Army hymn on a Victorian 


It’s daffodil time in New Zealand 

Down where the kiwi sings, 

The homeland, the fair land, the free land, 
Whose sons are the scions of kings; 

Under the old eucalyptus, 

Where the lithe platypi roam 


Mem’ries of Ho-ome Swe-eet Ho-ome! 


I hope this will not take any wind out of the competitors’ sails. 
Mr. Bacon writes to me asking whether the eland is an Australasian 
bird; but I am not giving away any hints about rhymes. 
Mr. Morley has sustained an awful silence, “apart, sat on a hill 
Personally, I am backing Mr. Benét to win the prize. 
No outsiders have entered up to the time of writing, but anything 
may happen before the rival lyrics appear in the next Saturday 


ses Fs 
RULES 


(Competitors failing to comply with these rules will be disqualified ) 
1. Envelopes should be addressed to “The Competitions Editor, 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th Street, New 
The number of the competition (e.g., “Compe- 
tition 1”) must be written on the top left hand corner. 
2. All MSS. must be legible—typewritten if possible—and should 
bear the name or psuedonym of the author. 
Prose entries must be clearly marked 
off at the end of each fifty words, 
The Saturday Review reserves the right to print the whole or 
The decision of the Competitions Editor is 
final and he can in no circumstances enter into correspondence. 


All that I 


! 


So far, 


Only one side of 


MSS. cannot be returned. 








“Mf ODERN readers,” says John O’ Lon- 

don’s Weekly, “are apt to imagine 
tales of fantastic adventure are of 
modern growth, but the Greeks in this, as 
in most forms of literary effort, were our 
predecessors. The Grecian public was as 


that 


avid of marvelous adventures as we are: 
so much so that Lucian, who flourished in 
the second century A. D., felt compelled 
to satirize the too-prolific romancers who 
wrote of their adventures as being actual 
events. He wrote his ‘Veracious History’ 
to poke fun at them and, at the same time, 
rebuke the public for their credulity. Un- 
fortunately, as he confesses in his preface, 
he had never had any extraordinary adven- 
tures. Still, that is of small disadvantage, 
for it occurred to him that he might re- 
Sort to lying as other writers did. But 
he points out that he differs from his ri- 
vals in this: they asserted that their nar- 
Fatives were true; he acknowledged that 
his story was pure fiction. 

He set sail and traversed the Mediter- 
Tanean in safety till he had passed the 
Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar). But soon 


after he met with a tremendous storm; the 
whirlwind carried the ship into the air, and 
he gave up all hope. But by happy chance 
he landed on the Moon... . 

“His description of life on this planet 
strains credulity. There are no women: chil- 
dren are born from the calf of a man’s leg, 
though some are produced by certain plants, 
The inhabitants do not die but dissolve into 
smoke when their days are ended, They 
can take out their eyes at pleasure. They 
eat by snuffing up the scent of frogs, which 
fly about in the air... . 

“There is no need to multiply his ex- 
travagances, which outdo those of Mun- 
chausen, who is supposed to have taken 
some hints from the ‘Veracious History.’ 
Oddly enough, Lucian wrote another ac- 
count of a Voyage to the Moon in one of 
his ‘Dialogues.’ In this the Cynic philos- 
opher, Menippus, reached the moon by at- 
taching wings to his shoulders like Icarus. 
The outrageous adventures of the ‘Vera- 
cious History’ are wanting, and Lucian de- 
votes his pages to a cutting satire on the 
warring sects of philosophers.” 





CANADIAN MOUNTED— 


THE SILENT FORCE 


By T. MORRIS LONGSTRETH 


Author of The Laurentians, etc. 


The members of the Canadian Mounted Police have 
collaborated with Mr. Longstreth in presenting for the 
first time the true story of the bold and adventurous 
force that guards the outposts of civilization. 
more dramatic than fiction! 


It is 


Illustrated $4.00 
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A DISTINGUISHED 
NOVEL 


DIRT ROADS 
By HOWARD SNYDER 


The story of Ellic Wingate 
and the beautiful thing that 
came into his life between 
tragedy and despair. $2.00 
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THE 
RINGTAILED 
RANNYHANS 


By WALT COBURN 


A remarkable story of the 
Montena hill country, full of 
action and adventure, by an 
author who has spent his 
whole life on the ranches and 
ranges of the West. $2.00 
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THE JUVENILE CLASSIC OF THE YEAR 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF 
COLONEL LAWRENCE , 
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By LOWELL THOMAS ba | g 

Author of With Lawrence in Arabia iN J J ) 4 

The rx! of the most romantic figure in modern his- l \O g 

tory, T. E. Lawrence, told by the man who knows him y 

best, Lowell Thomas. This is unquestionably the most | v 
important boys’ book that has appeared in years. J/Jus- g 
trated $2.00 iy 
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g BIOGRAPHY- |} I’VE GOT g 
6 The Literature of g f 

g Personality g YOUR 4 
}j| By JAMES C. JOHNSTON 4| NUMBER! 4 
G Foreword by g 6 
4 Gamaliel Bradford g By WEBSTER @ HOPKINS 9 
6 A new examination of ma- g The new “party” book which 4 
g terials = methods of the g is taking the country by tA 
modern life-writer. A pioneer storm. It brings psycho- f} 

§ work in its field. Illustrated g analysis into the parlor! g 
g $2.50 [ff $1.00 g 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE GOD 


By WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 





Here the author of Two Lives writes his long 
awaited autobiography. 
important books of recent times. 
penetrating and vivid narrative with curious 
psychological undercurrents which hold the 
attention of the reader and challenge the at- 


It is one of the most 
A frank, 
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tention of all modern psychologists. J//us- 
trated $4.00 
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Lippincott Books 
by Modem Auth 


Ors 
THE 


CAP OF YOUTH 
By JOHN A. STEUART 

















The Love Romance of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Stevenson wrote the story him- 
self, but other hands destroyed 
it. Mr. Steuart, a novelist of dis- 
tinction and author of what the 
world has acclaimed the real 
and only authentic biography of 
Stevenson, retells the story with 
all its poignancy and dramatic 
force. $2.50 








A Novel of Today 
A quick tempo story of a mod- 
ern girl’s quest for romance in 


the big city. $2.00 
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Author of “‘Job’s Niece’’, etc. 


A misleading want ad—and Ray, 
lovely and innocent, speeds 
toward darkest disaster. But a 
lucky encounter brought Chan 
Prescott to take a hand. Mrs. 
Hill’s greatest love story—full of 
humanity and pathos. $2.00 








Author of “All At Sea”, etc. 


Strange and unfathomable was 
the disappearance of Emily, the 
bride-to-be, and her matron of 
honor. Fleming Stone worked 
his way to a surprising solution. 
Never before has Miss Wells 
conceived a plot so full of mys- 
tery and thrills. $2.00 

















Behind the disappearance of the 
Moghul’s diamond lay a plot—so 
deep, so villainous that only one 
person could rescue Mally. A 
quick-moving, breath-taking 
story full of exciting suspense 
and hair-breadth escapes — an 





appealfmg romance. 
$2.00 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT, 











Points of View 


More on False Shift 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In your issue of July 23 Miss—or is it 
Mrs.?—Margaret Patterson’s remarks con- 
cerning the substitution of “desolate” for 
“perilous” in Keats’s famous lines in the 
“Ode to a Nightingale” admit of no re- 
buttal, but her further comment on the 
particular stanza in which these lines occur 
is not as satisfactory. 

She contends that the 
beautiful “human” figure: 


shift from the 


Perhaps the self-same song that found a 
path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, 
sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn: 


when 


to the “supernatural” ending of this mag- 
nificent stanza: 


The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements opening on the 
foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn 


“throws the mood completely out of kilter, 
setting up a feeling which cannot be 
harmonized with the rest of the figure. ... 
Fine as it is, it is guilty, within itself, of 
the same faulty shift in mood which the 
word ‘desolate’ accomplishes when it is 
substituted for ‘perilous.’ ” 

This contention, by disregarding the 
vctual meaning of the stanza, both as to 
mood and thought, in its relation to the 
rest of the poem, might possibly be correct. 
But “the suggestion of unearthly power 
through its effect on something not-human, 
rather than through its own fine mystery 
to human beings, seems to me a false shift,” 
can only be correct if there occurs any 
“suggestion of unearthly power through its 
effect on something not-human.” As no 
such “suggestion” can be found when the 
lines are not misinterpreted, then it must 
follow that the statement is not correct, 

And why? 

In the first place, the connotation of 
every word in these two beautiful lines of 
“elegant stuffing” bears directly upon or is 
derived from “faery lands’—“not fairyland 
the country of little elves dancing in fairy 
rings in the meadows, but the faery-land of 
old romance, of King Arthur and “Palm- 
erin”? (Amy Lowell, “John Keats,” 11, 
p. 253.) In this case, then, the words 
“charmed” and “magic” give a_ perfect 
completeness to the figure but do not connote 
the “sup.rnatural” so much as the exotic 
romanticism of the old medieval tales of 
chivalry. 

In the second place, this stanza is an in- 
vocation to the nightingale’s song based 
upon the sense of hearing—the auditory 
sense. The song is heard, generally, “by 
emperor and clown” and _ those brave 
knights of old and their fair ladies who 
resided behind “m...c casements;” spe- 
cifically, by Ruth, Thus, the “shift” is only 
one of degree; an absolute necessity because 
Keats repudiated reality for imagination and 
a spiritual affinity when he exclaimed: 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy— 


That is, in his imagination, he identifies 
himself or his spirit with the song or the 
spirit—as eternal as his own—which is or 
produces this song. Hence, when he breaks 
into the pwans of praise, which is the climax 
»f the emotional intensity of the poems, 
and refers to the bird’s song as something 
eternal, like life—an emblem or symbol of 
the immortality of beauty—he does so by 
the general reference to the past in terms of 
hearing. 

It is also to be remembered that the term 
“emperor,” qualified by “in ancient days,” 
must refer, therefore, to the Ceasars or, 
possibly, to such European rulers as Char- 
lemagne, Henry IV, and Rudolph I, all of 
whom reigned prior to 1300. “Clown,” in 
this instance, means jester—an_ institution 
that had flourished during the Middle Ages, 
but which had almost entirely disappeared 
by 1700. Ruth antedates all of these ref- 
erences. But Keats, having very carefully 
shown how long ago the song was heard, 
had to bring his main thought back to the 
realm of Poesy—which he accomplished by 
still keeping in the past, but not so remote a 
past, a past that is eternal because it lives 
in the imagination and bases itself upon 
legend rather than fact. Such a past, how- 
ever, can hardly be termed “supernatural.” 
Moreover, with this transition, the Poet has 


returned to his starting point and the poem, 
as does the song, 
... fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hillside; and now ’t is buried deep 
in the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music:—do I wake or sleep? 


In the third place, in no way does Keats 
mean by the introduction of Ruth any re- 
ligious connotation or symbolism whatever. 
Ruth, weary for home, as he himself was 
weary for death—his brother, Tom, had 
only recently died—heard the song and, as 
it comforted him, so did he conceive in his 
imagination had it soothed her. Primarily, 
however, this figure demonstrates by specific 
emphasis the enduring quality of the song 
of a bird “not born for death.” 

And, finally, while “the whole poem is 
an expression of the nightingale’s effect on 
a very human Keats” it is an effect of 
spiritual kinship and identity—of under- 
standing. The song, to Keats, was an ex- 
pression of truth in terms of beauty—his 
own ideal: read the “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 
—and his response was a poem that em- 
bodies this emotional reaction. But there 
is nothing “unearthly” here—only a beauty 
of the imagination that rises to one of the 
greatest emotional culminations in all lyrical 
poetry. 

However, whether or not my attempted 
explanation be more correct in its approxi- 
mation of what Keats meant than Miss 
Patterson’s, I cannot but agree with Amy 
Lowell when she says (John Keats, Il, p. 
172): 

“Where a poet has made undeniable 
beauty, the critic does well who refrains 
from applying a rule of thumb.” 

Morcan B. Cox. 

Hollywood, California. 


A Repudiation 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

A friend has sent me an American pub- 
lisher’s list—that of |Macy-Masius—in 
which, to my surprise, I find a page de- 
voted to a description of a forthcoming 
“book of mine” entitled “One Might Do 
Worse.” 

In the interests of those who may be 
subscribing to it I think I ought to say that, 
beyond writing a preface and supplying its 
author with some photographs, I have had 
nothing whatever to do with the compila- 
tion of this book. It is not by myself at 
all; I have no contract for it, nor have I 
corresponded about it with any publisher 
or agent. Whoever buys it under the im- 
pression that I am the author or editor is 
being misled. 

NorMAN Douc tas. 

Florence, Italy. 


66 29 
The Dark Chamber 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR: 

In your issue of September roth there 
appeared a review of “The Dark Chamber” 
by Leonard Cline, which brings to my mind 
the general untrustworthiness of book re- 
views in bringing a book to the particular 
people who might enjoy it. Every work, 
of course, has the defects of its own qual- 
ities, and if you'll read the preface to 
“Mademoiselle Maupin” by Gautier you 
will see how amusingly he shows that re- 
views are adroit on picking upon what is 
missing. If a tale is romantic they want 
realism, if packed with thrills they ask for 
rest and quiet, and so on. 

Now, to my mind, “The Dark Chamber” 
is a particular, strange story that occupies 
a niche all its own. I question the taste 
of the Viking Press in insisting upon com- 
paring it with Poe’s “Fall of the House of 
Usher.” There is no connection between 
the two. In language that is rich and 
melodious Mr. Cline has created a special 
atmosphere that holds with its mysterious 
music. To say, as Mr. Allan Nevins does, 
that the style is marked “often by an in- 
ability to distinguish between what is beauti- 
ful and what is merely precious” is, I main- 
tain, a college freshman type of criticism. 
And it is not an “experiment in horror.” 
One might gain an impression it was a 
cheap melodrama instead of the work of 
a genuine artist of words and moods. 

It is only that I am afraid that the very 
people who would love “The Dark Cham- 
ber” will never get an opportunity to read 
it if they pay any attention to this review 
that I am writing you. When one has 
enjoyed a beautiful experience, and feels 
like communicating the pleasure, it is a 
shock to stumble on something like this re- 
view. To one who is bored by the long 


drawn out technical observation of mog 
modern fiction, and books that only shocg 
—or are supposed to do so—by dirty lity, 
injections of sex—‘The Dark Chamber 
comes as a great relief. It is like Chopin 
after jazz. I quite disagree with M; 
Nevins when he says “the book does no 
quite come off.” There must be other 
readers who agree with me that this js 
the most rounded work, in a difficult form, 
of the present season. 
JoHN WILstTacy, 
Rhinebeck, New York. 


Magazine Fiction 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

A most delightful story appears in the 
current number of Scribner’s—a story 
much more enjoyable than most of the 
short fiction appearing today that it car. 
ries one back to twenty years ago, when 
our magazines were printing stories that 
were stories. This “story that is a story” 
is called “A Gentleman from the Argen. 
tine.” It is full of color and beauty; al] 
of the characters are as rich as in a Har. 
ding Davis novel; the action is in London, 
Paris, and New York, opening in Newport 
and taking us to France, to a lovely “cha. 
teau on the Chantilly road,” where the 
gentleman from the Argentine is wooing a 
fair young American, named Elinor. He 
is incredibly rich, impossibly noble, but 
(sad to say) has reached the unromantic age 
of forty-three. Elinor flies with a younger 
lover, and this gives opportunity for a 
spirited pursuit by varied conveyance;— 
first, by Rolls-Royce, then by aeroplane, 
and lastly by a private car which the Ar 
gentine purchases offhand, flinging its as 
tonished owner a check for a thousand 
English pounds. But in spite of his flam. 
boyance, he wins our sympathy more and 
more as the story proceeds, until he thrills 
us with a bit of true emotion. In the end 
he is the hero of the narrative. 

Incidentally, the story contains a spirited 
account of a polo game, which the “gentle. 
man” almost wins by his own unaided ef- 
forts. There is plenty of local color; as 
we are whirled from scene to scene, the 
author never neglects to paint in his back- 
grounds—as, for instance: 

“J had time to feel the welcome of the 
friendly English countryside; climbing 
roses—thatched roofs—a clear and tiny 
river that spiralled through the little fields.” 
And again: “the shadowy oak-beamed tap- 
room.” The descriptive touches are per- 
fect. 

Of course, the enjoyment of any story 
is mostly a matter of taste. Those who care 
to read of a bare-footed girl, lying in a 
hay-mow, kicking up her heels and staring 
out at the plowed fields of a Minnesota 
farm, might not care for this story at all. 
But as for me, I prefer fiction that is color- 
ful, fiction that puts me in mind of a band 
of a hundred pieces, led by a spirited leader, 
playing in a white-pillared bandstand set in 
a glorious park of palms and rhododen- 
drons, under an indigo sky where glows a 
golden sun that gilds the world with its rays 
while diffusing a gentle warmth that in- 
duces peace and contentment. 

“A Gentleman from the Argentine” is 
quite to my taste. I found it truly delight 
ful, and seek this opportunity to call it to 
the attention of your readers. 

ROGER SPRAGUE. 

Imola, Calif. 


William Bateson 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: ° 

Mr. C. K, Ogden, in your issue of Sep- 
tember 24th, page 132, does, it seems to 
me, an injustice to the late Professor 
William Bateson which you surely owe it 
to his memory to correct. 

What Bateson stated in Canada 
meeting of the American Association in 
December Science for January 
1922) was that the paleontological record 
affords no evidence of how new _ species 
have arisen. Nor does variation. Further, 
no experiment so far conceived has been 
able to bring about an artificial change of 
species. 

This, I believe, he never recanted. So 
far as the Encyclopedia Britannica is con 
cerned, he repeated there precisely the same 
statements that he had made in Canada. 
Mr. Ogden quotes from the article “Men- 
delism.” But he naturally uses words of 
Bateson torn from their context. In the 
article “Genetics” Bateson wrote: “That 
the forms of life have been evolved from 
dissimilar precedent forms we know from 
the geographical record, but as to the pro- 
cess by which this evolution has come t0 
pass we are still in ignorance.” 

MONTGUMERY BELGION. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Belles Lettres 


ye Govs AND Little Fisnes. By Eugene E. 
Slocum. Dodd, Mead. 2.50. 

Tue Lecacy oF Isrart. Edited by Edwyn 
Bevan and Charles Singer. Oxford. $4. 


By Frederick Clarke Pres- 
Macmillan. $2. 


PoeTkY AND MyrTu. 


Biography 


JHE LETTERS OF TOBIAS SMOL- 


LETT. Collected and edited by Ep- 
warp S. Noyes. Harvard University 
Press. 1927. 

This small volume is nevertheless the 


largest collection of Smollett’s letters ever 
made. ‘It contains the text of sixty-eight, 
fifteen of them heretofore unpublished. 
Twenty-eight is the largest number before 
in one volume. They are not in themselves 
very interesting, except biographically. 
There is no good critical biography of 
Smollett, and much of his life is obscure. 
Sooner or later some scholar will endeavor 
by a Smollett to rival Professor Cross’s 
Fielding. Professor Noyes’s “Notes” here 
indicate that, if he ever makes the attempt, 
it will be a thorough piece of work. 


MEMOIRS OF CATHERINE THE 
GREAT. Translated by KATHERINE 
ANTHONY. Knopf. 1927. 


It is surprising that no one has antici- 
pated Miss Anthony in translating some 
new memoirs of Catherine II, which, after 
being long suppressed, were finally pub- 
lished in Russia in 1907 and in Germany in 
1913. From the German edition by Erich 
Bohme, Miss Anthony has translated both 
text and notes. In these memoirs Catherine 
writes concerning her first years in Russia 
before her husband the Grand Duke Peter 
ascended the throne. She pictures a Ger- 
man girl of fifteen suddenly plunged into 
the suspicious atmosphere and constant in- 
trigues of the Russian Court. She is almost 
a prisoner, her every word and action spied 
upon and interpreted as disobedience or dis- 
respect. Peter is a childish almost degener- 
ate youth who plays with dolls at the age 
of twenty while Catherine sits by reading 
unless he forces her to play at soldier and 
shoulder arms at his command. The Em- 
press Elizabeth is tyrannical and jealous. 
The court is a fen of ignorance and cor- 
ruption. Yet through it all the girl of 
from fifteen to twenty is obedient and do- 
cile because she is strengthened by the prin- 


ciples of reason and virtue and because she 
is ambitious. 


No one, I think, would take Catherine’s 
story at its face value. Besides containing 
many factual contradictions, it is clearly a 
elf-justification, one of those “appeals to 
posterity” so popular in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Indeed Catherine pictures herself as 
more innocent and guileless in this Memoir 
than is the well-known one brought out by 
Herzen, There is less political intrigue on 
her part, nothing of her first amour during 
the lifetime of Peter, less detail of a scurri- 
lous nature, though the Memoir is coarse 
tnough in spots. Catherine endows herself 
aa child with a fortitude and fixity of 
purpose which she could scarcely have pos- 
essed, She also is writing partly to amuse 
because she likes to be amusing. The Me- 
moir reveals her character at the time at 
which she wrote but beyond this its his- 


torical value is small, 


THE DIARY OF ELBRIDGE GERRY, 
JR. With a preface and footnotes by 
CLAUDE G. 1927. 


$2.50. 


30WERS. Brentano’s, 
The son of Vice-President Gerry, a lad 
of twenty-one, set out in the spring of 1813 
tor a horseback journey from Boston to 
Washington; traveling by way of Worces- 
ter, Hartford, Pa., 
and Bethlehem mountains to 


ne ae 
Pittsburgh, thence through a corner of 
Ohio 


Haverstraw, Easton, 


across. the 


en into Virginia, and on to the capital. 
The journey was for his health. Much of 
‘he way he was accompanied by two young 
‘awyer-friends, “the Western 
Countries” to establish a law practice. Nat- 


going to 


urally his name was a passport everywhere 
'o the best society, though for the most part 
- was among crude and uncultivated peo- 
Pie. In dingy taverns and hospital homes 
he took time to jot down the chief inci- 
dents of his two months of wayfaring. 

The result is mildly entertaining but de- 


asia 


cidely unimportant. Young Mr. Gerry’s 
observations are generally rather juvenile. 
He met only a few important persons. One 
was President Madison, whom he found re- 
clining on a White House settee, looking 
“pale and wan,” and “bearing the marks 
of age and a very strong mind.” Another 
was, of course, Dolly Madison, whose ele- 
gant form, fine complexion, and dignified 
manners impressed him, and who wore “a 
yellow silk gown rather loose and plain, 
a neat bonnet, a cravat around her neck, 
spangled cloth shoes.” Some hoydenish 
girls of the city interested him a great 
deal more than did James Monroe or the 
preparations to repel the British fleet, which 
was at one time reported coming up the 
Potomac, and only fifty miles distant. In 
the course of his travels he visited many in- 
teresting towns, but of only two of them, 
the Moravian settlement at Bethlehem and 
the thriving little industrial centre of Pitts- 
burgh, are his descriptions at all note- 
worthy. Long before he reachgd Pitts- 
burgh his eye was caught by “the black 
volume of smoke issuing from the various 
furnaces and darkening the whole atmos- 
phere around,” and once he was within the 
city he was dismayed by “a confused and 
intermingled sound of the hammer, the ma- 
chine and the mill.” 

The discomforts of vermin-infested inns; 
the difficulties of crossing the Alleghenies 
by the Laurel Hill road; the penny-grip- 
ping tendencies of the Connecticut farmers; 
the enormous size of the barns of the 
“Pennsvlvania Dutch;” the loose and care- 
less methods of the Virginia planters—these 
are well-worn topics, discussed by all trav- 
elers of the time. Young Mr. Gerry has 
nothing original to say upon any of them. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
book is its negative evidence that most 
Americans were not excited by the war 
with England or even greatly interested in 
it. Mr. Bowers has done his work as edi- 
tor well. He has, however, fallen into a 
curious error in supposing that the diagist 
passed through Plymouth, Vt., the birth- 
place of President Coolidge. The context 
shows that it was the Connecticut hamlet 
of that name. 


THE JOURNAL OF WILLIAM 
MACLAY. A. & C. Boni. 1927. $4. 
One eminent historian, Dr. J. Franklin 


Jameson, has called Maclay a man of “sul- 
len, mean, and envious mind;” even Dr. 
Beard, who is an admirer of the diarist, 
has spoken of him in an earlier volume as 
“querulous.” Maclay described himself as 
“rather rigid and uncomplying in my tem- 
per.” But it is precisely this acidity which 
sives his record of the sessions of the first 
Congress its immortality. A Democrat 
who detested the Federalist forces which 
quickly established their dominance in the 
government at New York, he insisted upon 
penetrating behind the surface of veneer of 
both measures and men. He deplored the 
whole current of events—Hamilton’s finan- 
cial measures, Washington’s support of the 
funding schemes and the bank, the strength- 
ening of the Federal judiciary. When he 
retired at the end of the second session, it 
was with dark forebodings of future popu- 
lar insurrections to throw off a heavy Fed- 
eral tyranny. He saw _ speculation, in- 
trigue, and corruption lurking behind the 
Administration measures. Respectful 
toward Washington, he spoke with harsh 
dislike of Adams, Hamilton, Knox, and 
even Jefferson. 

So pungent a diary, the only record of 
its kind for the critical days of 1789-1790, 
should be widely known; yet Maclay has 
undoubtedly been more quoted than read. 
It is well to have a comparatively inex- 
pensive reprint of the edition of 1890, and 
to have it prefaced by Dr. Beard’s sympa- 
thetic yet not undiscriminating essay. To 
the ordinary layman, Maclay’s remarks 
upon the measures before Congress, such 
as the assumption of State debts, will be 
of less interest than his characterization of 
still 
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IN BOOK FORM 
The Play by 


axwell Anderson-- 
SATURDAY’S CHILDREN 


“Saturday’s Children” is very different in tone 
and manner from “What Price Glory” and “Out- 
side Looking In,” the two dramas that have shaped 
the popular conception of Mr. Anderson’s work. 
Suiting the structure and style of the play to the 
domestic scene, the author has left the Falstaffian 
burliness of these earlier successes to do what in 
style and finish is a modern comedy of manners. 
Yet the colloquial speech and trenchant irony of 
Saturday’s Children” blend with an almost tender 
note of comedy to produce a play that has a character 


too much its own to fit easily into any dramatic 
classification. $2.00 


THE BRIGHT THRESHOLD By 
Janet Ramsay 


Author of HIGH ROAD 


INSIDE 
EXPERIENCE 


An Adventure 


Toward the New Mind 
By 

Joseph 

K. Hart 


“Inside Experience” is a 

description of modern real- 
istic philosophy associated 
with the name of JOHN 
DEWEY, and, more remote- 
ly, with William James. The 
book is written for the thought- 
ful reader with no previous phil- 
osophical training. $2.50 


Through a dramatic plot, notable in 
its humor and its pungent characteriza- 
tion, Miss Ramsay presents a modern 
psychological problem—the right 
of a woman to her own individ- 
uality—sanely and persuasively. 
A book for women who want to 
understand themselves and for 
men who want to understand 
modern women. $2.00 


Inquire First of Your Bookseller 


ONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


Publishers Since 1724 {At the Sign of the Ship} 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 

















DOUBLEDAY, PAGE AND COMPANY 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


The announcement is made of the merger of the publish- 
ing houses of Doubleday, Page & Company and George 
H. Doran Company to become effective through an inter- 
change of stock certificates and by a joint directorate. 


Until January 1st, 1928, the two houses will be operated 
as at present, as separate units. From January 1st, 1928, 
the company will assume the name of Dovstepay, Doran 
& Company, Incorroratev. In England the business will 
be conducted under the name of William Heinemann, Ltd. 
The Corporation headquarters will be: 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Garden City, New York 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 
99 Great Russell Street, London 


PUBLISHING PLANTS 
Garden City, New York 


Kingswood, Surrey, England 


Companies and subsidiaries included in the merger are, 
in America: Doubleday, Page & Company; George H. 
Doran Company; Nelson Doubleday, Inc.; Garden City 
Publishing Company; Doubleday, Page Book Shops, Inc.; 
and, in England: William Heinemann, Limited; The 
World’s Work, Limited; William Heinemann (Medical 
Books) Limited. 

The entire administration and editorial forces of the vari- 
ous orcanizations will remain actively associated with the 


new Company. 
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by the Author of 


“WILD GEESE” 
“THE DARK DAWN” 


The MAD 
CAREWS 


By MARTHA OSTENSO 


shadow sweep across the prairie in swift succession 


















Light and 
through the fast-moving chapters of this, the third brilliant novel 
from the pen of Martha Ostenso. The tribal god of the Carews 
rides through the story—the Carews who marry where they will 
aud find no women to match them. So it is until Bayliss Carew 

rides into the sloughs of Elder’s Hollow and takes Elsa Bowers 
to wife. Martha Ostenso’s work reaches new heights of significance 
and poignancy in this fine novel. 


$2.50 at all Bookstores 








LINCOLN AND THE RAILROADS 
By John W. Starr, Jr. 
in the little known role of railroad 


With 10 hitherto unpublished Lincoln 
$3.00 


Also a limited edition (275 copies) with addi- 
tronal illustrations. $10.00. 


Lincoln 
attorney. 
writings and rare illustrations. 








DECORATIVE MOTIVES OF 
ORIENTAL ART 


By Katherine M. Ball 


An interpretation of the various motives, the symbols and legends, 
of the Orient is based. Six hun- 


$15.00 


upon which the magnificent art 


dred and seventy-three illustrations. Large quarto. 


A VAGABOND IN FIJI 
By Harry L. Foster 
The 


expert who went through Samoa, the Tongas 


fiercely joyous adventures of a travel 


and Fijis in search of cannibals. Delightfully 


amusing. Illustrated. $3.00 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 449 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 






































“ 


. . no play that fully achieves the union of literature and the 
theatre can read as well as it plays.” 


is the hypothesis advanced by Oliver M. Sayler in 


THE PLAY OF THE WEEK 


Is this true or false? Can Mr. Sayler prove his theory? Whether or 
no, the editors of Tue Saturpay Review believe that you will be 
interested in plays reviewed from this angle. 

Mr. Sayler’s reviews will appear from time to time. They will be 
based upon a reading of the play in script and a judgment of its pres- 
entation in the theatre. He will discuss only those plays of intrinsic 
literary value. 


The following will be reviewed in the near future: 


Burlesque by Watters and Hopkins 
The Letter by Somerset Maugham 


by John Galsworthy 


by Louis Bromfield 























The New Books 
Biography 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Washington, with his “slow motions,” his 
“lax appearance,” his pale complexion,” 


“his voice hollow and indistinct, owing as 
I believe to artificial teeth before his upper 
jaw,” was torn from the ms. diary and 
lost. Yet Washington appears again and 
again, and the descriptions of his visit to 
the Senate with the Indian treaties, his dis- 
courteous reception, and his anger, is one 
of the best bits of its kind in all American 
political literature. 

This volume is an addition—the twenty- 
fifth title—to the American Library, and it 
is just the sort of book to which this ex- 
cellent series should give prominence. 


Cerrain Rich Men. By Meade Minnigerode. 
Putnam. $3.50. 

LincoLN AND THE RatLroaps. By John W. 
Starr, Jr. Dodd, Mead. $3. 

ANATOLE FRANCE THE Parisian. By Herbert 
Leslie Stewart. Dodd, Mead. $3. 

Tue Journat or Wittiam Macray. A. & C. 


Boni. $4. 


Education 


INTRODUCTION To Wortp GeroGRAPHY. By 
Philip A. Knowlton. Macmillan. 
EpucaTioNAL YEAR Book OF THE 
TIONAL INsTITUTE OF ‘TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 
1926. Edited by J. L. Kandel. Macmillan. 
LaTIN WRITINGS OF THE ITALIAN HuUMANISTs. 
Selected by Florence Alden Gragg. Scribners. 


INTERNA- 


2.50. 
Fiction 
NEIGHBORS. By CLaupE HovuGurTon. 
Holt. 1927. $2.50. 
Here is a book that irritates almost 


equally by what it is and by what it might 
have been. And whose business is it but 
mine, says the indignant author, what it 
might have been? ‘The purchaser’s busi- 
ness, for one thing; and it does not seem 
to this reviewer that the purchaser will get 
much out of it, except for an admirably 
manufactured product of the printing in- 
dustry. The book deals with a young 
man’s speculations as to what life is about, 
whether anything is worth doing, and if so, 
what. Once every fifty pages or so there 
is a good line; the rest sounds like Sher- 
wood Anderson at his favorite pastime of 
probing the profundities of the superficial 
and exploring the mysteries of the obvious. 
Every human being goes through this 
process of wondering whether to get on or 
get off; every human being who survives, 
outside of nervous hospitals, finds a sat- 
isfactory answer; and it does not appear to 
this reviewer that it is any more interesting, 
as material for a novel, than the equally 
universal and necessary struggle, at a some- 
what earlier age, to regularize the opera- 
tion of the digestive system. 

To make it worse, the narrator’s per- 
sonality is split; by a transparent expedient 
(the author discloses the secret on the last 
page, but it must be a dull reader who does 
not guess it early) his conversations with 
his friends and his mistress are set down as 
those of a man on the other side of the 
wall, Pointless mystification in a story of 
no consequence—and yet it comes near 
being redeemed by the mistress, a young 
dancer named Pam. This girl never ap- 
pears; all you know of her you learn from 
her reported conversation; and from this 
dialogue, which has the lifelike ease and 
naturalness that life itself hardly ever 
manages to attain, is built up a coherent 
and charming character—a wholly delight- 
ful, sensible, and courageous girl who, one 
feels, will be responsible for anything the 
hero-narrator may ever amount to. A 
whole story about this Pam would have 
been first-rate reading; it is an inexplicable 
mystery why a writer who can turn out 
such admirable dialogue and build up such 
an engaging character should 
waste his time and _ his 
ontology of the obvious. 





choose to 
talents on the 


MR. PANAME. 
Doran. 


By SisteEy HupDpLEsTon. 
1927. $2. 

Mr. Huddleston calls his book, in sub- 
title, “A Paris Fantasia,” and it is that with 
a vengeance. It is a complicated yarn 
running from one corner of the city to 
another with irresponsible celerity, present- 
ing in fictional form a complete guide to 
the odd and the picturesque, both of old 
and new Paris. As a matter of course, there 
is a love theme, subject to many entangle- 
ments, and an army of colorful secondary 
people to fit the backgrounds. There can 
be no doubt that Mr. Huddleston is a 
supreme connoisseur in things Parisian. In- 
deed, it is to be feared that like most 
experts he knows too much about his sub- 


—_—_—S_ 
ject to hold the attention of the 


average 
inexpert human. 


The detail is often g 
conscientiously and minutely applied, the 
local and argot so painstakingly 
introduced, that the narrative sinks out of 
sight. It is too bad that Mr. Huddleston 
could not be persuaded to concentrate 3 bit 
more on his story, and a bit less on a 
mania for things Parisian, for he shows 3 
nice sense of the absurd, and at times a rare 
fantastic imagination. A more readable 
book might have resulted, though the 
present one may well please the many y 
make their yearly trip abroad a pilgrin 


10. 
Ima 
5 5 


color 


1} 
No 


and their days in Paris one long gasp of 
admiration. 


CHICKENS COME HOME TO Roost 
By DororHy WaALWworTH Carmay. 
Harpers. 1927. $2. 


We take little away from a reading of 
“Chickens Come Home to Roost” except an 
intensification of our notion that a smal] 
country town must be one of the 
possible places to live in. Mrs, Carman 
shows us a rural community of a few 
hundred souls in upper New York State. 
The veople have no genuine virtue, but 
every petty, mean vice of which humanity 
is capable. They are dulled by poverty, 
overwork, and stupidity until they die on 
their feet. Truly an unedifying picture! 
Our real quarrel is that these characters 
are unimportant, both to themselves and to 
us. They serve no literary purpose. They 
merely existed in Mrs. Carman’s mind, and 
were thought by her worthy of preserva. 
tion. We see no evidence of their worthi- 
ness, however, for “Chickens Come Home 
to Roost” is not artistic; it does not give, 
by emphasis and selection, any significance 
to the essentially trivial. There is a fur- 
ther complaint: the novel is not skilfully 
written. It impresses us as uninspired and 
ineffective. Of course, there is much local 
color, often too much. And we must not 
forget the Little Lesson at the close: “Sin 
contracted a mind, and virtue expanded a 
mind.” The exposition of such a truism 
needs vigor and subtlety. 


worst 


OcTAVuUS 
tg27. $2. 


DETOURS. By 
Little, Brown. 


Roy COHEN, 


This book scarcely needs a review; it is 
Octavus Roy Cohen for better or worse, 
and Octavus Roy Cohen as a short-story 
writer has ceased to be news. The present 
volume contains ten stories which have ap- 
peared singly in magazines during the* past 
seven They concern white folk in- 
stead of the author’s more usual colored 
gallery. The most amusing of these tales 
is that of a lightweight champion who 
finds the safest, pleasantest, and most re- 
munerative method of defending his title 


years, 


that of strictly adjuring the ring. Stories 
of the New York docks reveal a water- 
tight caste system prevailing in cargo 


pilferage—with the cargo guards as créme 
de la créme, longshoremen upper crust, 
shenanagoes middle class, and wharf rats 
doing duty as lower orders. A new and 
interesting short-story field here _ lies 
pleasantly before Mr. Cohen if he chooses 
to exploit it further in the future. “The 
Case Ace” and “Shadow-Light” let the 
O. Henry cat out of the bag a little too 
early, but are, nevertheless, good examples 
of what can be accomplished by focusing 
all the psychological interest on only one 
aspect or relation of the characters dealt 
with. “Swampshade” and “Interlude” go 
somewhat deeper into psychology than the 
others and show what Mr. Cohen might 
have done if he had not preferred to do 


something else. 


THE PASSIONATE TREE. By BEATRICE 
SHEEPSHANKS. Harpers, 1927. $2. 
Under her curious title the author of 

“The Passionate Tree” has concealed a 
comparatively effective story. In the be- 
ginning, her heroine, Mary Dale, was that 
familiar phenomenon in the modern novel, 
an unwanted child. She progressed from 
an unhappy childhood to the renunciation 
of the man she loved (for the sake of his 
children), with various degrees of awkward 
and embarrassed unhappiness in between. 
For her lover was unfortunately married to 
one of the hardest-hearted and most 1- 
sensible of wives, who stubbornly refused 
to allow her husband to put her aside while 
retaining custody of the children. The 
cards never seem to fall Mary’s way, and 
one can quite understand her final retire- 
ment to rural peace. Perhaps the events 
of the story, as well as the people of It, 
are preposterous, but it may be read with- 
out pain. It even provides a certain su% 
pense at climactic moments. The style oe 
once vivid and jerky, yet the latter quauty 
may be forgiven, for it generally evades 
too much sentiment. 
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rug SILENT Qt Seymour-Leslie. 


By Louis Joseph Vance. 
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a 2 oF THE RevotuTion. By John Reed. 

: Vanguar So cents. 

Poe’s SHORT STORIES. Edited by Killis Camp- 
s/1. Harcourt, Brace. 


HANDKERCHIEF. By Comte de 


Harpers. $2. 


THe CRIMSON 
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(reaM OF THE JUG. Edited by Grant Overton. 
Harpers. $2. 

GREAT STORIES OF Att NATIONs. Edited by 
Vaxim Lieber and Blanche Colton Williams. 


$5 net. 


samaput. By Will Levington Comfort. Hough- 


1 Mifftin. $2.50 





THE MysTers aT Lover’s Cave. By Anthony 


Berkeley. Simon & Schuster. $2. 
Kine’s Cuampion. By Van Tassel Sutphen. 
Harpers. $2. 


fue Wines or THE Morntnc. By Louis Tracy. 


Doran. $2.50 net. 


e 
Tomorrow. sy Alfred Ollivant. Doubleday, 
Page. $2. 

Over THE Boat-Sipe. By Mathilde Eiker. 
Doubleday, Page. $2.50 net. 


Lost Kinectan. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 
Prowep Unver. By Charles M. Rus- 


Trails 

} Doubleday, Page. $3.50 net. 

Tut DatenouseE Murper. By Francis Everton. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 
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DeeaMm oF A Woman. By Remy de Gourmont. 
Boni & Liveright. $2.50 
He Knew Women y — Whitehouse. 


Boni & Liv 
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right. $2. 
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Tur Starve Hottow Mystery. By Freeman 
Wills Crofts. Harpers. $2. 

Epex For ONE. by John Gunther. Harpers. 
is 


bSax Farry ANN. By Hugh Kimber. 
Moor Fires. By E. H. 


Sears. $2. 


Young. Harcourt, 


Brace. $2.50. 

Tue Warsons. By Jane Austen. Oxford. 
$2.50. 

Tut Gay Trapition. By Norman Venner. 
Doran. $2 net. 


Tue Woon-Cuttrer’s House. 
} Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 
From Out Macpat a. By Lucille Borden. Mac- 


2.§0. 


» Robert Nathan. 








Uctra- se weT Taces. By Silvio Villa. Mac- 
millan $2. 

Tue r rarror’s Gate. By Edgar Wallace. 
Doubleday, Pa $2 net. 

ja Maip Asmone Mex. By Alexander Wrexe. 
Putnam. $2. 

(Jeanne Marcot. By Sophia Cleugh. Mac- 
millan. $2. 

Tue Rirz-Caritons. By Fillmore Hyde. Macy- 

| Masius. $1.50. 

HIrox Witt. By Charles Neville Buck. Double- 


Jay, Page. $2 net. 


Moon or Mapness. By Sax Rohmer. Double- 
day, Page. $2 net. 

A GenTLEMAN FROM Texas. By Hearnden 

, Balfour. Houghton Mifflin. 2. 


History 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRANKS. By 
GREGORY OF Tours. Translated with an 
Introduction by O. M. Dalton. Oxford 

} University Press. 1927. 2 vols. $15. 

Of all the human documents which have 
reached us from the dark epoch between the 
fall of the Roman empire in the West and 
the time of Charlemagne, none equals in 
nterest and importance the “Frankish His- 
ty” of Gregory, who died bishop of Tours 

594. By birth and education its author 

represented the fast-vanishing Roman tradi- 

tion, while his official position plunged him 
in the new Frankish life about him and 
vrought him into close relations with the lay 

World as well as the cle rgy. While he begins 





in 


with Adam and ends with himself, the 
poteater part of his history treats of the 
\events of his own time, and its barbarous 


il 


“atin reflects the sixth-century mind with 
Naive fide ‘lity which has charmed many gen- 

tions of modern readers, Well knewn in 
Various French versions and editions, the 
“Hi istory” has been accessible in English only 
in the extracts from Gregory’s writings 
ited by Dr. Ernst Brehaut for the “Rec- 
words of ” published by Co- 








Civilization,” 
Unive 


oe rsity. A complete and care- 
tully annotated translation has now been 
made by Mr. Dalton, already known for 


us version of the “Letters of Sidonius” and 
his writi ngs on medieval art. An introduc- 
“4 Y vol ume gives a useful survey of Mero- 
ayer in society on the basis of Gregory and 
'e principal modern authorities, thus sup- 








ieMentine 

: nting the recent posthumous book of 
» Rew t 

muel Dill. The strength of this intro- 

Muction j 





Sreater on the ecclesiastical than 


on the legal side, and its author is plain!y 
more at home with the antiquities of the 
period than with its manuscripts and charters. 
He also fails to distinguish sufficiently be- 
tween the still Roman South and the more 
Germanized North of Gaul. In spite of 
such reservations in detail, the two volumes 


are indispensable for those who wish to 
study this period in English. 
Tue Cameripnce Ancient History: MAcepon. 


Edited by J. B. Bury, S. 
Macmillan. 


A. Cook, and F. E. 
$9.50. 
Ecypt. By George Young. Scribners. $5. 
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Roman Empire. By 
Oxford. $3.50. 
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EXPERIMENT IN Democracy. By 


Carl Becker. Warpers. $3. 

A History or THE Lire AaNv Deatu, Virtues 
AND Exp torrs oF GENERAL GeorGe Wasu- 
INGTON. By Mason Weem Macy-Masius. 
$2.50. 

THe PraGue iN SHAKESPEARE’s LoNpon. By 


F. P. Wilson. Oxford. 
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Emmy, Nicky ann Grec. By Aline Kilmer. 
Doran. 
Tue Powper Docx Mystery. By Reed Fulton. 


Doubleday, 


CHILDREN OF THE 
Miller. $2 net. 


MiILapy aT 


Page. $2 net. 


MountTAIN EAG_e. 


By E. C. 


Arms. By Edith Bishop Sherman. 


Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 
JosernH Conrap: Life and Letters. By G. Jean- 
Aubry. Doubleday, Page. 2 vols. $10. 
Lirrie Jack Rapsir. By Alice Dussauze. Mac- 


millan. $1. 
Tue Lion-Heartep KITTEN. 
Macmillan. $2 


By Peggy Bacon. 


CHILDREN oF ANCIENT Gauc. By L. Lamprey. 
Little, Brown. $1.75 net. 

Tue React Rewarp. By Christine Whiting Par- 
menter. Little, Brown. $2 net. 

LoncieGs THE Heron. By Thornton W. Bur- 
gess. Little, Brown. $1.75 net. 

Hippen Istanp. By Anworth Rutherford. Lit- 


tle, Brown. $2 net. 
Tue SpreapinG Stain. By 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 
CHILDREN OF THE Moor. By Laura Fitinghof. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
Tue Story or Rapio. By 
Jr. Dial. $2.50. 
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J. Finger. 
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Orrin E. Dunlap, 


By Imogen 


Clark. Crowell. 2 net. 
Treasure Trove. By Emilie Benson Knipe and 
Alden Arthur Knipe. Century. $1.75. 
Curistmas Is STORYLAND. By Maud Van 
Buren and Katharine I. Bemis. Century. $2. 


Apventurers Att. By Mary Hazelton Wade. 
Appleton. 
CHILDREN OF THE MounTAIN EAGLE. 
Miller. Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 
Firesipe Stories. Compiled by Veronica S&S. 
Hutchinson. Minton, Balch. $2.50. 
Curiosities oF Science. By Jean Henri-Fabre. 
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By E. C. 


Century. $2.50. 

Prince Meropy 1n Music Lanpo. By Elizabeth 
Simpson. Knopf. 

Tue Moccasin Terecrapn. By Hal G. Evarts. 
Little, Brown. $2 net. 

Storey Manor. By Ethel Cook Eliot. Double- 
day, Page. $2 net. 

Lanes o? Lapianp. By John J. Eberhardt. 
Goldsmith-Woolard Publishing Co., 1501 East 
Douglas Avenue, Wichita, Kan. $1. 

Watt Hen ey, D.S.M. By Alfred F. Loomis. 
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Ler Me Fix Ir. By May E. Southworth. 
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Tue Littrte Lona Aco. By Laura Spencer 
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Tue Grant Sorcerer. By William Whitman, 


Mifflin. $2. 
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A LittLe Duan or Days. By Rachel Field. 
Doubleday, Page. 75 cents net. 
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Auttey. By Alfred Kreymborg. 


Tue QueEeN or THE Moon Fisn. By C. Bedell 
Monroe and W. Don Harrison. Morrow. 
$1.75 net. 

Tue Littrre Duxe. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Macmillan. 
Stories oF Earty Times In THE Great West. 
By Florence Bass. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Gop’s Dark. ty John Martin. Doran. 
Tue Sxin Horse. By Margery Williams 
Doran. 
Tue Inpian How Boox. By 
Doran. $2.50 net. 
Letty. By 
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Doran. $2 net. 
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by PAXTON HIBBEN 
Henry Ward Beecher 


cAn American Portrait 








“By all odds the most 
important American 
biography of the 
year.”’ N. Y. Sun 


“A strong, stirring 
pyschological study of 
a colorful genius, su- 
perbly and honestly 
done. Brilliantly an- 
alytical and penetrat- 
ingly psychological. 
The first thoroughly 
documented and 
scholarly life 
Beecher.” 


—The N. Y. World 


“Mr. Hibben has writ 
ten a superb book. 
It brings Henry Ward 
Beecher to an ultim- 
ate reality....a real- 
ity lrarely have found 
in anything but life 
or fiction.’’ — 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 











Illustrated $5.00 








DORAN BOOKS 





WILLA CATHER’S NEW NOVEL 


DEATH COMES 
FOR THE 
ARCHBISHOP 


Cloth binding, 
306 pages $2.50 met 
Third large printing 





The lives of two missionary priests in the New Mexico of Kit 
Carson’s era; a chronicle of placidly heroic devotion, 
“A hymn to spiritual beauty.” 

-Lee Wilson Dodd, in The Saturday Review of 


Literature. 


At all bookshops 





Alfred A. Knopf Publisher, N.Y. 

















Author of “Miss Lulu Bett,” 
‘Preface to a Life,” etc. 


Yellow Gentians 
and Blue, by 
Zona Gale 


A collection of nineteen short 
In the 


“short-stories,” each with a marvel 


of condensation. compass often of less than a thousand 


words Miss Gale gives a portrait of an unforgettable personality, 
heartbeat of a life, reveals the 
$2.00 


shows the inner workings of 


a human soul. 


This is an Appleton Book 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK 














has written his most amus- 


ing, most exciting novel. 
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The Story of a Vouns Man's Dilenima 
AN UNMARRIED 
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AT CHAPEL HILL 








America and French Culture 
1750-1848— 
By Howard Mumford Jones 


A cultural picture of America in the 
100 years when we were closest t 
France and absorbing things French, 
from omelettes to philosophy ...a 
netv method in comparative cultural 


history . a brilliant contribution 
to that growing list of significant 
investigations into the sources of 
American civilization. 


Ready November 30. 


$4.50 
ration 
Southern Exposure 
By Peter Mitchel Wilson 
Engaging anecdotal reminiscences 


of a Southern childhood before the | 
Civil War and during it, of Uni- | 


versity days at Chapel Hill and | 
abroad, of young manhood back | 
home, against the informally 


sketched background of the chang- 
ing Southern scene. 


2.50 
raion | 


Lectures on Egyptian Art 
By Jean Capart 


Art did not begin with the Greeks! 
M. Capart proves this in a series of 
highly readable lectures, copiously 
illustrated, which review the various 
aspects of Egyptian art especially in 
the light of recent excavations and 
the change they have made in the 
general attitude toward it. 


Ready November 30. $5.00 
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“an 
exciting ¢ 
book” @ 


MEN of 
DESTINY 


"| HE welkin has 
been pretty well 
rung already 

for Walter Lippmann’s 
Men of Destiny, but I 
cannot forbear adding 
a few lusty cheers to the 
critical chorus. This is 
one of the fall books 
that demand to be read 
by all thinking Amer- 
icans; it has the fine 

uality of stimulation. 
Ir. Lippmann is ex- 
tremely persuasive in 
his reasoning, but it is 
not at all necessary that 
one agree with him to 
enjoy him. 








“Often there is a fine 
irony in these pieces 
and there are ‘ew from 
which an intesigent man 
may not get something 
to stir his mind. Rollin 
Kirby’s drawings are an 
admirable feature of an 
excitir s book.” 


— New York Post 


MEN of 
DESTINY 


By Walter Lippmann 
Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 


Macmillan 








The New Books 


Juvenile 
(Continued from preceding page) 


A Lirrite Curistmas Boox. 
Doran. $1.25 net. 

Losr Vittace. By Alberta Bancroft. 
$2.50 net. 

Girt Scout Stories. 
Helen Ferris. 

Tue Last Dracon. By 

$2.50 net. 

Tue Apventures or Anpy. 
liams Bianco. Doran. 
Tue SpLenvip Spur. By Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
Doran. 
PANTALOON. 
$3 net. 
Tue Katy Kruse Dotty Book. 

Fyleman. Doran. 
A B C Game Boox. By Marian King. Morrow. 


By Rose Fyleman. 
Doran. 


Second Book. Edited by 


Dan Totherot. Doran. 


By Margery Wil- 


$2.50 net. 
By Edith Keeley Stokely. Doran. 


Verses by Rose 


Miscellaneous 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MURDER. By 
ANDREAS BJERRE. ‘Translated from the 
Swedish by E. Cuassen. 
Green. $3.50. 
This is the book for readers who have 
complained that most of the books about 
murder are superficial. Dr. Bjerre, a pro- 
fessor of criminal law, made a detailed and 
careful study of three 


Longmans, 
1927. 


murderers serving 


life sentences in Swedish prisons. He has 
penetrated into “depths and shadows of 
their lives unknown even to themselves.” 


There will be sceptics to suggest that when 
psychologists begin plumbing such depths 
they are apt to bring up from these dark 
regions matter which they have, more or 
less innocently, planted there themselves, 
But as there are those who accept with en- 
thusiasm the long-distance psychoanalyses, 
performed by literary folk upon persons 
whom they have never seen, upon persons 
who died a century ago, we should find no 
difficulty with Dr. Bjerre’s observations, 
made under more favorable scientific cir- 
cumstances. At least, Dr. Bjerre knew and 
talked for long periods with his murder- 
ers. If they sometimes deceived him, he 
usually found them out. There have heen 
books about criminals written by alienists 
which showed that the criminals had a good 
time in telling the learned men exactly 
what they wanted to hear. : 


MASTER HIGHWAYMEN. 


By JosEPH 
GOLLOMB. Macaulay. 


1927. $2.50. 
These are stories of highwaymen from 
Claude Duval to Gerald Chapman—al- 
though there is not much about Chapman. 
The narrative is lively and readable, in the 
manner of Sunday supplements, but in their 
better manner. In the chapter on “Amer- 
ica’s Super-Bandit,” this reader heard his 
name for the first time, and indeed Mr. 
Gollomb says that he is little known today. 
What was it? Three guesses ) 


no, you 
are all wrong. 


It was Joaquin Murietta, 
and Joaquin Miller took the first name for 
IS Own, 


Wuat Every Boy anp 
By Margaret Sanger. 
LADDERGRAMS. 


Girt Suoutp Know, 
Brentanos. $1.50. 
By J. E. Surrick and L. M. 


Conant. Sears. $1.50. 

Grass Lanv. By R. G. Stapledon and J. A. 
Hanley. Oxford. $1.75. 

Reap THE Pictures. Edited by F. Gregory 


Hartswick. Doubleday, Page. $1.60 net. 
Tue Business Man’s Guive To Printinc. By 
Charles C. Knights. Macmillan. 
Tue City Manacer. By Leonard D. White. 
University of Chicago Press. $2. 
AMERICAN Snip Types. By A. C. Hardy. Van 
Nostrand. $5. 


Tue Spirir or THE GARDEN. By Martha 
Brookes Hutcheson. Little, Brown. $3.50 
net. 

A Gatswortuy CaLenpar. Scribners. ¢1.7¢, 


Tue SPEAKING Voice. 
ville. Avondale Press. 

Worms IN Furniture AND STRUCTURAL Tim- 
BER. By John Girdwood. Oxford University 
Press. $5. 


By Ambelia Summer- 


Secrets oF Goop Heattu. By Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane. Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 
Army Posts ann Towns. By Charles J. Sulli- 

Free Press Publishing Co. 


William 


van, 


TwentietH Century Crimes. By Frederick 
A. Mackenzie. Little, Brown. $3 net. 
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Whitehead. Crowell. 
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By William J. Robinson, 
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$2.50. 
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seEARCH. By E. N. Bennett. $1. 
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Robbins. 
$2. 
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Tuem. By Wilbur D. Nesbit. 
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New York: General Publishing Co. 
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A Book or Cuaraves. By Carolyn Wells. 
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Pustic Exrenpiture. By Harold W. Guest. 
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$3.50 net. 
Foorsaty. By 
$2.50. 
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by Ruth Fitch Bartlett. Minton, Balch. $2. 

Boy 1x THE Winp. By George Dillon. Viking. 
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By Richard Wagner. 


by T. W. Rolleston. Brentanos. $5. 
Frontier Batrapvs. By Charles J. Finger. 
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Howland. Century. $1.50. 
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A. Windle. Century. $3. 
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Century. $2. 
My Reticion. By Helen Keller. Doubleday, 
Page. $2 net. 
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Science 

or Geotocy. By Allan L. Benson. 
Cosmopolitan. 

SrasHorE ANIMALS OF THE PaciFic Coast. By 
Myrtle Elizabeth Johnson and Henry James 
Snook. Macmillan. $7.50. 

By Griffith Taylor. 
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AND Race. 
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ENVIRONMENT 
Oxford. 
ConpiTionep Rerrexes. By J. P. Pavlor. Trans- 


lated and edited by G. V. Amrep. Oxford. 
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SANDS, PALMS, AND MINARETS. By 


MADELEINE VERNON. Stokes. 1927. 
4.50. 
“Great is the smell of the East. Rail- 


ways, telegraphs, docks, and gun-boats can- 
not banish it, and it will endure till the 
railways are dead. He who has not smelt 
that smell has never lived.” Thus Kip- 
ling, and who should know better than he. 
And, though in different style, so speaks 
Madeleine Vernon who, if Mr. Kipling 
were to protest she has never seen the real 
East has, nevertheless, traveled the north- 
ern part of Africa from the Gulf of Gabes 
on the east to Rabat on the Atlantic, a part 
of the world unmistakably colored by cus- 


toms 
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evident 
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ing, and an educational system for the no. 
Perhaps “Sands, Palm - 
and Minarets” is a bit too eulogistic t 
be entirely convincing, leaving as it dow 
the feeling there must be another side no 
quite so sunny to the picture of the activity 
of the French protectorate in North Africa, 
but it is interesting and good reading, 
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interior currents of recreating power, the 6 


nation was made ready for social: and po- 
litical transformation, journalism in Japan 


: 01 
had an amazingly rapid development. The 
writer of this review being in Japan in the f 


early seventies, and knowing _ personally 
Japanese, 
journalist, Howell, and Captain Brinckley, 
can bear witness to the accuracy as well a 
the fulness and vividness of Mr. Wildes’ : 
conspectus and critiques. ; 
annotated and indexed volume, correct 
its statements, while fair in its criticisms. 
To the student of Japanese psychology * 
has a special value as showing how the na- 
tives, educated and uneducated, reacted un 
der the constant stream of the foreigners 
criticism to which they were exposed. Tt Is 
certain that after the initial keen sensitive 
ness and protest, they reacted in a way that 
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horrors and feudal evils of a half century 
At least, that ¥ 
the critics’ judgment after revisiting Japa 
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together this book is a very creditable piece 
of research by the former American protee 


sor in Japan and invaluable as a work 0! 
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Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The Saturday Review. 


LUBS in Illinois, Minnesota, and Mis- 

souri ask for a choice of new novels 
ty review. At this writing my admiration 
;; centered upon “Gallions Reach,” by H. 
M. Tomlinson (Harper); “Death Comes 
for the Archbishop,” by Willa Cather 
(Knopf); “Dusty Answer,” a pathetically 
young and wide-eyed novel by Rosamund 
Lehmann (Holt) that somehow keeps 
troubling after it is read; “The Love- 
Child,” a psychological fantasy by Edith 
Olivier (Viking), and Mr. Wells’s “Mean- 
while’ (Doran). I have had a great time 
with Margaret Irwin’s new story “Knock 
Four Times” (Harcourt, Brace), not only 
because I happen to have some slight ac- 
quaintance with Redcliffe Road, the “Rain- 
bow Road” of the story, a locality so much 
like our own Greenwich Village that it 
scarce seems to be in London. This story 
concerns an author who may have been 
Michael Arlen; anyway, he must have 
given her the starting point for him, and 
the tale is one that keeps you reading. 
Also I have followed with amazement and 
amusement the political novel “God Got 
One Vote,” by Frederick Brennan (Simon 
& Shuster); it is a city boss’s life-story, 
cheerful and matter-of-fact, up-to-date and 
unperturbed. 

I have told at least ten widely scattered 
study clubs by mail that the most im- 
portant non-fiction book for them to study 
at present is in my opinion André Sieg- 
fried’s “America Comes of Age” (Har- 
court, Brace), and that if they will take 
it by sections and illustrate with contem- 
porary novels they will have an unusual 
and certainly provocative season. Beard’s 
“Rise of American Civilization” (Mac- 
millan) should also be on such a reading- 
list.) and somewhere along the line should 
be found “The Art of Thought,” by 
Graham Wallas (Harcourt, Brace), for this 
book opens the eyes to the fact that we 
have gained more control over things and 
less over our own reasoning processes than 
ever in the history of mankind. 


C. C. M., New York, asks for books on 
the appreciation of works of art, for a 
beginner who is not a child, 


66 How to Study Pictures,” by J. Little- 

johns, R. B. A. (Macmillan), is 
one of the beautiful illustrated books for 
which the house of A. & C. Black is 
famous; it selects eight celebrated paint- 
ings in the National Gallery, the Louvre, 
and the Prado, reproduces them in colors, 
large enough to give an excellent idea of 
their appearance, and discusses them as if 
standing before them in the gallery, mak- 
ing little sketches now and then—over forty 
in all—to bring out special points, This 
book impresses me as most apt to give a 
beginner a taste for going further in an 
appreciation of technical points, without 
being itself in technical terms, “The Ap- 
proach to Painting,” by Thomas Bodkin 
(Harcourt, Brace), a trustee of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Ireland, might be used 
by those who so often ask me for books 
“to take the place of a college education” 
—not that this is a college text, but it 
approaches the subject in that spirit. It 
8ives you, indeed, your choice of several 
methods of approach, according to tempera- 
ment: philosophical, analytical, technical, 
casual, or by siege. This is followed by 
discussions of twenty famous pictures from 
Giotto to Manet, entertainingly described 
and shown in photograph. “Landmarks in 
Nineteenth Century Painting,” by Clive 
Bell (Harcourt, Brace), goes on from 
where this leaves off, at least with little 
overlap, for it ranges from David to 
Cézanne—the student can go on from here 
with Mr, Bell’s earlier work, “Since Cé- 
zanne” (Harcourt, Brace). One accustomed 
to the brilliant flings at mediocrity that di- 
versify the opinions of this critic, will find 
them in this volume, but somewhat gentler; 
he may rout the Pre-Raphaelites, for in- 
stance, but he grants them the honors of 
war. Indeed, his highest bounces are when 
he steps on a subject off his path, such as 
the legitimacy of Louis Napoleon or the 
reminiscences of George Moore. This book 
too has pictures. There is a new book by 
Bell’s opponent, R. H. Wilenski, “The 
Modern Movement in Art” (Stokes), which 
will help make it clear to one brought up 
in the old school. Whatever beginning 
book you choose, get “Art Through the 
Ages,” by Helen Gardner (Harcourt, 
Brace), the best one-volume popular history 


of art that I know. It stretches from the 
earliest times to the present day and covers 
all countries, yet preserves an appearance 
of depth; one gets from it the comforting 
assurance of sincerity as well as of accu- 
racy. There are any number of small but 
very clear pictures, so arranged that you 
do not need to turn over pages to get at 
them. I have just found that the pictures 
in any of the histories of art that scatter 
small photographic illustrations freely 
through their text are brought out beauti- 
fully with an ordinary reading-glass such 
as costs a quarter anywhere; besides en- 
larging, they take on a relief something 
like that given by the obsolescent stereo- 
scope. I do not say obsolete for it is still 
in use in the happy village from which I 
have just returned—and next to a kaleido- 
scope, I know of no neater magic. 


W. R., Detroit, Mich., asks for books 
for a girl between twelve and fifteen. 
] MUST keep in this reply to the 

new ones just coming in: among these 
there are some unusually good stories. If 
you want a volume of them selected by 
real girls, “Girl Scout Stories” (Doran), 
the second collection chosen from the 
columns of the Girl Scout Magazine, The 
American Girl, will be a safe and satisfactory 
choice. These are of the various types 
beloved of the ’teens—mystery, school, ro- 
mance, sport, and the rest—genuine and 
up-to-date enough to make the material for 
future history. The pictures are excellent, 
and the whole volume a good gift for a 
girl, whether scout or not. 

“Raquel of the Ranch Country,” by 
Alida Sims Malkus (Harcourt, Brace), is 
to girls’ stories what the work of half-a- 
dozen specialists in cowboy literature is to 
stories for grown-ups. If there have 
been cow-girl tales for young readers I 
have never found them; this is evidently 
a book out of experience, and the plot, 
while sufficiently thrilling, is not at all 
bookish. It opens in a boarding-school but 
fortunately breaks out soon. “Ship of 
Dreams,” by Edith Ballinger Price (Cen- 


tury), is another unusual outdoor story for 
girls: the central figure is a boy who sails 
on what is meant to be a quiet trip to 
Africa to pick up a cargo of ivory, but 
there are enemies on board who blow ,up 
the ship, and the rest of the tale takes place 
in the ivory country, rescuing people and 
getting into trouble. I would have liked 
this when I was fifteen. “Janny,” by Jane 
Abbott (Lippincott), will be taken gladly 
by a young public to whom Mrs, Abbott 
wears the mantle of Louisa Alcott. This 
book is Alcottish in plot; a girl from 
Painted Post comes to live with a rich 
uncle’s family in New York, not without 
snubs; misfortune, however, does for them 
what it did for the family visited by the 
old-fashioned Polly in the seventies or was 
it the eighties? There is a pleasant home- 
flavor about “The Real Reward,” by 
Christine Whiting Parmenter (Little 
Brown), which opens with a wedding in a 
New Hampshire village, attended by a pair 
of twins belonging to a large and amusing 
family group. A diamond necklace is 
missed from the presents, but the solution 
of the mystery is not what it is in grown- 
up tales of this sort. The mystery story 
for young readers, by the way, is develop- 
ing a tradition of its own, and Augusta 
Huiell Seaman is one of its prophets. The 
Century Co. publish her books. “The Tar- 
tar Princess,” by the Russian writer most 
popular with girls in this country, L. A. 
Charskaya (Holt), is the third in a series 
that began with “Little Princess Nina,” and 
as rattledy-bang as the others; it opens by 
throwing her down a cliff and into the 
arms of a posse of bandits. Nevertheless 
it is not cheap stuff; the adventures are 
no more than a young lady in this part 
of the world—the Caucasus Mountains— 
may expect if she will go riding alone 
“possessed of all the charms of that type 
only to be found in the Lezgin auls of the 
Daghestan Mountains.”  ‘“Soapsuds’ Last 
Year,” by Ethel C. Bridgman (Century), 
is an amusing school story, and Earl R. 
Silver’s, “Carol at Highland Camp,” 
(Appleton), a conventional summer-camp 
story of a snob’s reform, interesting to girls 

“Pansy” (Mrs. Isabella 
now in her eighties, has written 
book, “The Fortunate Calamity” 
(Lippincott), the catastrophe being an old 
aunt who turns out much better than ex- 
pected. It is a gentle and pleasant story, 


who go to camp. 
Alden) 


a new 


with the Christian virtues given a chance. 
“Downright Dencey,” by Caroline Sned- 
eker (Doubleday, Page), is about a Quaker 
girl in old Nantucket; every lover of the 
island, young or old, will be charmed with 
it, and Dencey is a real addition to our 
young heroines. 

The Isabel Carleton books, by Margaret 
Ashmun (Macmillan), have been given a 
new dress, and now appear with a convinc- 
ing portrait of the heroine on the jacket: 
“Isabel Carleton’s Year,” “The Heart of 
Isabel Carleton,” “Tsabel Carleton’s 
Friends,” “Isabel Carleton in the West,” 
and “Isabel Carleton at Home.” These 
go from the last year in high school through 
college to the settling-down period; they 
are not to be confused with “series-books” 
in general, being of a much better quality. 
This may be because Margaret Ashmun’s 
novels for adults have power and weight— 
see, for example, “The Lake” and “Pa.” 
Sophia Cleugh writes about crinoline days 
convincingly; now she has taken to French 
history and manages to produce a perfectly 
respectable romance of the time of Louis 
X1V—unless an abduction at the altar be 
regarded as irregular. This occurs in 
“Jeanne Margot” (Macmillan) the story 
of a goose-girl who went to Mme, de Main- 
tenon’s St. Cyr and then to court, 

These are all for the fifteen-year edge 
of this request: I do not know where to 
put Laura Spencer Portor’s “The Little 
Long Ago” (Dutton), or indeed whether 
it should be called a child’s book at all. 
But remembering that the stories I loved 
best were those that began “when I was a 
little girl,” and that my own childhood, 
thus told to my daughter, was always in 
active demand, I think Mrs. Portor’s ex- 
quisite remembrance of a happy childhood 
would make valued reading-aloud even to 
little children. It is a comfort to come 
upon one writer who has no grouch against 
either her family or her home—come to 
think of it, I have found two this year, 
the other being the anonymous author of 
“The Made with Hands” (Bobbs- 
Merrill), who also wrote “Miss Tiverton.” 
The latest (though in England earliest) 
novel is so charming that I cannot see why 


House 


the writer insists on keeping under cover— 
unless indeed she thinks it too hopelessly 
remember one’s 


old-fashioned to parents 


with admiration. 


(Continued on page 187) 
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*‘Who reads an American book?” 
asked Sydney Smith in 1820. 


N 1927, there is no dearth of good books—hence the 
need for good book criticisms. “BOOKS” is the sparkling, 
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of contemporary literature. 
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they are kept informed at all times of the best in new 
publications. 


Last Spring, the subscription price of “BOOKS” was temporarily reduced 
from $2.00 to $1.00. The plan was so popular that it will be repeated 
this season. 


52 issues of “BOOKS” for $1.00 


BOOKS } 


cA weekly review of contemporary literature \) 
published by the New York Herald Tribune 4 


ee ee ee ee ee oe (This Half Price Offer Expires Dec. 31) — —_——— 


BOOKS—New York Herald Tribune 


225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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I wish to take advantage of your special half-price offer forayear’s subscription to “BOOKS”. 


I enclose $1.00 herewith. 








8. B. 1037 














5, 1927 



































New Viking Novels 









“Original, fresh, spirited, 
unusual and enjoyable.” 
—THE LONDON TIMES 


THE 
LOVE- 
CHILD 


by EDITH OLIVIER 








































































A spinster creates a child 
of her imagination with 
such devotion that it 
comes to life . . . The dis- 
covery of this rare story 
is the first event of the 
new literary season. The 
Love-Child has won the 
hearts of the discerning 
critics, including Frank 
Swinnerton and Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, and of 
all readers who relish 
originality and sensitive 
artistry. 2d printing. $1.50 





THE DARK 
CHAMBER 


by LEONARD CLINE 


Author of GOD HEAD 
and LISTEN MOON! 


**A tale as good as Bram 
Stoker’s Dracula and as 
mind-curdlingasKipling’s 
The Mark of the Beast. It 
is most notable that Mr. 
Cline has wrought the 
miracleofcombiningatale 
of terror and a sheer love- 
liness of golden song.’’— 
DonaLtp Douctas in The 
Herald-Tribune $2.00 


CONFLICTS 
by STEFAN ZWEIG 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
This volume, with three 
novelettes, is Germany's 
best-seller of 1927. 
Whether in the story of 
the Englishwoman who 
impulsively abandoned 
the tradition of her caste 
to save a strange young 
man at Monte Carlo; of 
the wealthy bourgeois, 
undone by his wife and 
daughter; or of the profes- 
sor, victim of a sinister 
passion—the author's art 
is unwavering, his insight 
into human nature infal- 
lible. $2.50 


“One of the finest 
contemporary writers.” 


—THE NATION 








The 


VIKING PRESS 
30 Irving Place, New York 







The Phoenix Nest 


B 0GR4PHY still flourishes luxuriously, 
particularly the life histories of great 
and gaudy Americans of the past. This 
Fall, among others, we have with us Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, Boss Tweed, Henry 
Ward Beecher, And among great literary 
figures of the world’s past we note new 
studies of rare Ben Jonson, Villon, and 
Heinrich Heine, Lewis Browne, who lately 
analyzed world religions for us, writes on 
the last-named. From gossip about his book 
we cull two remarkable remarks of Heine. 
‘The first was with reference to meeting 
Goethe at last. Heine had long planned 
what “sublime and profound things” he 
would say to the older poet should they ever 
meet. “But when at length I did see him,” 
he avers, “I could only say that the plums 
on the road between Jena and Weimar tasted 
very good.” Again, from a sick-bed, he 
said to a visitor, “Ah, you find me now 
utterly stupid!” “Ill, you mean,” the 
other suggested. “No, stupid,” the invalid 
insisted. “You see, Alexandre Weill was 
just here, and we exchanged ideas!” . . . 
“Count Ten” is a novel of contrasts by 
a new writer, Mildred Evans Gilman. It is 
published by Boni & Liveright. We hear 
good things of it. And a younger sister 
of the eminent poet, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, viz. Kathleen Millay, is the author 
of a first book of poems published by the 
same firm. “The Evergreen Tree” is its 
ae 
Judge Lindsey’s new book on “The Com- 
panionate Marriage” is sure to cause a great 
deal of discussion. Havelock Ellis says of 
it, “Nothing could be more reasonable or 
more moderate, and it is absurd to suppose 
there is anything revolutionary or immoral 
in the proposal, On the contrary, I do not 
know who is today doing better work as a 
moralist than you are.” We certainly agree 
with Mr, Ellis. Judge Ben B. Lindsey is 
one of our heroes, and his present book is as 
full of superb common-sense as its predeces- 
sor, “The Revolt of Modern Youth.” . 


Our old friend, Frank Shay, dubbed by 
Christopher Morley the Blue-Eyed Book- 
seller, has just added to his achievements as 
a compiler a volume that has knocked our 
eye out. “Pious Friends and Drunken Com- 
panions,” brought out by Macaulay and 
copiously illustrated by John Held, Jr.’s in- 
tensely moving wood-cuts, contains most of 
the best classic ballads meet for convivial 
gatherings. They are of all kinds, and 
they are nearly all of the best vintage. 
Another old friend, Charles J. Finger, who 
has produced much fine literature in the last 
few years, now furnishes us with “Frontier 
Ballads” (Doubleday). In this case the 
woodcut illustrator of same is a very dif- 
ferent sort of master from John Held, 
being Paul Honoré, who has _ illustrated 
some of Finger’s former works. Finger 
incorporates the songs he has gathered to- 
gether in a running narrative descriptive 
of the environments in which the songs 
were first heard and of the odd characters 
that sang them. Finger is one of the few 
fortunate adventurers who has_ knocked 
around in many odd corners of the world 
and is yet able to bring the true romantic 
touch to his reminiscences. . . . 

“Transition,” Will Duran?’s new Mental 
Autobiography, was actually written before 
“The Story of Philosophy,” but in view of 
the widespread interest in the latter its pub- 
lication was delayed for more than a year 
and a half. We have found “Transition” 
quite absorbing, especially for Durant’s ex- 
periences in his effort to reconcile (to him- 
self) the Catholic Church and Socialism, 
and his later experiences with anarchists, . . . 

Jo Auslander writes us that he, too, has 
ridden on the 2oth Century and observed 
the loveliness of a little haughty lady in 
the Observation Car. But he sat down to 
the typewriter in the Club Car, actually in- 
serted a sheet of paper, and commenced a 
sonnet, —being rudely interrupted by “a 
fellah in a blue cap and a black voice.” He 
continues: 

I was half way through the next car—it was 
named Eau de Pinaud, I believe, or something 
like that—when I heard a terrific snort, fol- 
lowed by a filthy guffaw. I had left that piece 
of paper in that typewriter! 

Bobbs-Merrill have brought out Bob 
Nathan’s latest, “The Wood-Cutter’s House.” 
Robert Nathan is a contemporary whose 
work has always impressed us as possessing 
unusual distinction, He is one of the few 
American writers of the day who has a 
style. ... 


We have had two mysterious communiea- 
tions from Dido’s Cave, wherever that is, 
the first quite evidently from Dido herself, 
the second from a kindred mouse writing to 
O’Reilley. The mouse is named Hank and 


it seems that he recently attended the big 
fight at Soldiers’ Field, Chicago. He says 
in part: 

You heard about this bobbing and weaving 
business, didn’t you? You take it from me, 
O’Reilley, it’s just the cat’s tactics, that’s all 
it is. The whole shooting-match is just a pussy- 
foot purrrrsuit: great paws knocking you out 
with a quick one-two to the body; a long hook 
to the jaw; left, right, left; a final uppercut 
in the middle section, and there you are. 

One Lew Ney has been directing the First 
National Poetry Exhibition as he calls it 
down at 30 East 12th Street. Two months 
ago, he says, “we started pinning poems on 
my studio wall in answer to a letter pub- 
lished in the Times.” His studio became the 
rendezvous for poets from Brooklyn, Mount 
Vernon, Connecticut, Detroit, Dallas, Engle- 
wood, etc. But each poem entered in the 
exhibition hereafter must be accompanied 
by ten cents, as one man tried to leave 3,000 
poems! “This stops the guinea-pig variety 
and gives mere human beings a chance.” 

When a poem is received it is pasted in a 
scrapbook. Visitors (who may go to the studio 
any time of day after ten A. M.) read these 
poems and endorse those they like. Five en- 
dorsements give the poem a number and a place 
in another book-like scrapbook where all the 
poems are uniformly typed. Twenty-five en- 
dorsements in this scrapbook from heterogeneous 
readers make the poem eligible to be printed in 
our “primary” anthology. As soon as enough 
poems have been endorsed for the publication 
of 32 tabloid pages of “primary” anthology (a 
booklet like the New York Times Book Review 
section) the collection will go to press. 


Donald F,. Rose, of Bryn Athyn, Pa., has 
sent us his book “Stuff and Nonsense: A 
Manual of Unimportances for the Middle- 
brows.” Sometime ago we reprinted his 
“An Histological Tragedy,” an unusually 
clever piece of light verse from his maga- 
zine Stuff and Nonsense. We find it again 
in this gathering-together of his best pieces, 
as well as other “Pedagogical Perplexities,” 
one verse of one of which we desire to 
acquaint you with. It seems timely: 


Some sing the joys of liquor alcoholic, 
Of champagne dry, 
Of Scotch and rye! 

Some sing of pleasures urban or bucolic, 
But not so 1! 


I sing of deeds and duties pedagogic, 
That teachers do, 
And students rue; 

Of Greek and Latin, Rhetoric and Logic, 
And Physics too! 


Hearken, hearken! Schoolbells sound afar! 

Hasten, hasten! Speed the rattling car! 

Curriculum, curricula! Curriculum, cur- 
ricula! 

Schoolbells sound afar! Curriculum, cur- 
ricula! 


A note from O’Reilley; he has started 
across England. This arrived, scrawled on 
a postal-card, just about an hour ago: 


Phoenician: Have entered the circus business. 
After leaving Southampton I met up with the 
Alfred J. Bartlett Touring Entertainments 
forging along with their red vans through the 
New Forest. Fiying Dragons. Firm of Estab- 
lished Reputation. Universal Attractions. They 
are featuring me as only American Literary 
Mouse in Captivity. ‘Think I will stay with the 
show business till winter sets in. Love to Jim 
Tully! 

O’REILLEY. 


We sweep our chapeau to earth in honor 
of the new consolidation of Doubleday, 
Page and Company and the George H. 
Doran Company. It looks almost like a 
lively book trust! 

Lincoln MacVeagh of the Dial Press is 
to bring out a volume of the poems of 
U'heodore Maynard in the Spring. Theodore 
is now residing in Leonia, New Jersey. ... 

Miss A, Page Cooper asks us what book 
we would give for Christmas to a—but, no, 
we mustn’t betray that secret. We are still 
trying to think up something. .. . 

David Lamson, of the Stanford University 
Press, has earned our thanks for a very 
pleasant letter. We wish we had known 
about him when we were for an afternoon 
in Palo Alto. He understood that we were 
born in a small California town. No; but 
we lived in one awhile, years ago. It was 
Benicia. But we are not the original 
Benicia Boy. Our real name is_ not 
Heenan. ... 

Mr. Lamson asks us, “Did you pick 
prunes when you were a kid—at five cents 
a box? And how are you on cutting apri- 
cots?» The answer to the first is alas, no; 
to the second, our apricot-cutting is simply 
terrible... . 

But here’s to the Stanford University 
Press! 

THE PHGNICIAN. 








Trader Horn ia the flesh 


Camera portrait by Leon Lerson, Johannesburg 
© by Etheireda Lewis 


No more peddling 


Gridirons for 


TRADER HORN 


ALL THE READING Worp has heard how this 
best-selling book leaped from a peddler’s 
pack how Alfred Aloysius Horn, an aged 
hawker of kitchenware, was encouraged 
by Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis, the South African 
novelist, to writ: his memories of early days 
as a trader on the Ivory Coast. And now, 
over 50,000 copies of his book have been 
sold! No more “‘doss house’’ days! No 
more “ philanthropy’! 


Kept Martin Johnson up all night 


Tue cecesraten African explorer, in his en- 
thusiasm for Trader Horn’s book, writes: 
“Te is delightful—the best book of adven- 
ture I have ever read. Trader Horn conveys 
that subtle mysterious something about 
Africa which sets the spell upon those of 
us who follow the trails of the jungle and 
the veldt.’’ Martin Johnson's tribute is just 
one of hundreds that fill two huge scrap- 
books. Get acopy of Trader Horn, and know 
why it is delighting so many thousands, 


At all Bookstores - - - $4.00 


Published by SIMON and SCHUSTER 
37 West 57th St., New York 











Henry can Dyke's 
new book 


Chosen Poems 


Selected by 
Dr. van Dyke 


ie these poems by Henry van Dyke 
is the garnered treasure of nearly 
forty years of the singing of birds, of 
the beauties of woods and streams, 
mountain and sky, of stress and 
storm, and the healing of spiritual 
peace, all filtered through an under- 
standing heart, and rendered elo- 
quent in haunting melody. 


Uniform in binding with the vol- 
umes of the Original Illustrated 
dition of Dr. van Dyke's works. It 
ts issued also in leather binding. 
Cloth. $2.50: leather. $3.00 


Charles Seribuer’s Sons 


























Still making 
holding friends 


UNKIND STAR 
By Nancy Hoyt 

The brilliant story of two 
daughters of diplomatic society 
whose lives were curiously en- 
tangled. By the author of 
Roundabout. 

Second large printing. $2.50 


THE LOVELY SHIP 


By Storm Jameson 


and 


The conflict of love and a career 

in one woman’s life. 

Second large printing. 
At all 


$2.50 


bookshops 


Alfred A. Knopf 


New York 


Publisher 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


AUCTION SEASON OPENS 

HE first book sale of the season in this 

city was held at the Walpole Galleries 
on September 29, when association items 
from the library of Bayard Taylor, in- 
cunabula, and early printing, books, auto- 
graphs, and pamphlets of the Revolutionary 
War period, Confederate imprints, and de- 
sirable miscellaneous books were sold. The 
attendance was fair and prices satisfactory. 

The first sale at the Anderson Galleries 
this season was held on October 4th, when 
modern first editions, publications of the 
Nonesuch Press, standard sets, and choice 
miscellaneous material, consignments from 
the libraries of Henry G. Diefenbach of 
this city, Mrs. James F. Kavanagh of 
Brooklyn, and Mrs, L. M. Christesen of 
Jamaica Plains, Mass., with additions, were 
sold. 
items, some of the most significant of which 
will be given next week. 

Stan V. Henkels, of Philadelphia, will 
his season on October 11, with the 
sale of an important collection of auto- 
graph letters, chiefly relating to the Jay 
Treaty, and other historical documents, be- 
ing the collection of Henry D. Gilpin, 
Attorney General of the United States in 
Van Buren’s administration. The letters in- 
clude those of Presidents of the United 
States, signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, statesmen of the early years of 
the Republic, many fine letters of literary 
importance, including fine letters of Thacke- 
ray and Dickens, 

The auction season is opening a little 
earlier than usual, and, although general 
announcements are not yet ready, there is 
sufficient information at hand to indicate 
that it will be an important one. 


VOLUME OF LINCOLN LETTERS 


N 1923 the Charles McLellan collection 

of Lincoln letters and documents was 
presented to Brown University by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., containing fifty letters, 
twenty-five legal cases, nineteen commissions 
signed in full, and thirty-eight endorse- 
nents, notes, signatures, etc. Many of these 
were included in Gilbert A. Tracy’s “Un- 
collected Letters of Abraham Lincoln.” In 
the summer of 1926 a remarkable collec- 
tion of 485 letters sent to generals, gover- 
nors, personal friends, and others, not by 
mail, but over the telegraph wires, was 
offered for sale. ‘These had apparently been 


This sale contained some interesting 


open 


saved by some one in the telegraph office 
when they were no longer needed for the 
official file, and carefully pasted into two 
large invoice books. Friends of Brown 
University, including Mr. Rockefeller, pur- 
chased the collection and added it to the 
McLellan collection, making it one of the 
most important in its field. . 

A new volume entitled, “McLellan Lin- 
coln Collection Publication 1. Lincoln 
Letters hitherto unpublished in the Library 
of Brown University and Other Providence 
Libraries,” has been published by the Li- 
brary of Brown University. This volume 
is the unpublished portion of the letters 
previously in the collection and of those 
added in 1926. In the appendix are the 
five Lincoln letters contained in the Ann- 
mary Brown Memorial and one from the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, as well as 
the commissions and legal papers referred 
to. The frontispiece is a fine portrait of 
Lincoln from the original negative in the 
collection, ‘The photograph was taken in 
the Gardners Studio, Washington. Under 
date of August 9, 1863, John Hay wrote 
as follows in his diary concerning this 
photograph: “This being Sunday and a 
fine day I went down with the President to 
have his picture taken at Gardners. He was 
in very good spirits.” 

Harry L. Koopman, librarian of Brown 
University, has contributed an introductory 
to this volume of letters. He states 
that about twenty of the letters here given 
have never been published. Miss Tarbell 
and others, who had already published the 
greater part of the material in the collec- 
tion, used the telegrams as received by the 
persons te whom they were sent, while those 


note 


in the collection are the original manuscripts 
used in the telegraph office. Mr. Koopman 
says: 

“In most cases the manuscript is in Lin- 
coln’s handwriting. Exceptions are noted 
as regards the letters here printed. 
times John Hay or another secretary wrote 
the letter and Lincoln signed it. In some 
cases Hay also wrote the signature, making 
it look so much like Lincoln’s own hand- 
writing that careful study is necessary to 
detect the difference. In the case of a 
telegram this was perfectly legitimate. In 


Some- 


one case Lincoln wrote out the body of the 
letter and Stanton signed it. Of course the 
telegrams received at the other end of the 
wire could not show this, and so without 


the manuscript the true authorship of the 
letter would nevez be known.” 

These Lincoln letters form an interesting 
and valuable series, and their publication 
adds an important item to Lincolniana 
which students and collectors will welcome. 


CHOOSING A TITLE 
A* unpublished letter of Joseph Con- 


rad written to his publishers, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., tells for the first 
time about his choosing a title for “The 
Arrow of Gold”: 

“The title of the book is another point 
on which I can give you no information. 
It was like this with ‘Victory. I didn’t 
hit upon that title until the very end and 
the word itself was the very last written of 
all the manuscript. I had thought of many 
titles before, but I am very glad I waited 
for what, you cannot deny, was a true in- 
spiration. And thus it is in this case. Lots 
of titles pass through my head (in my idle 
moments which are few), but not one of 
them gives me the exact feeling of right- 
ness. If it had been a book in French I 
believe it would have been called ‘L’Amie 
du Roi,’ but as in English the gender is not 
indicated by the termination (‘The Friend 
of the King’), I can’t very well do that. 
People would think perhaps of a friend 
with a great beard, and that would be a 
great mistake. The title of “Ihe Goat- 
herd,’ which would have been possible, too, 
is open to the same objection. They 
be both a little misleading because the con- 
nection of the story both with goats and 


would 


‘Two Sisters’? would 
related to the facts 


kings is very slender. 
be a title much more 
but I don’t like it. It is too precise and 
also too commonplace. On the other hand, 
‘Mme. de Lastaola’ is foreign in appear- 
being ‘The 
which is closest to the facts, would 


besides 
’ 


ance, 
Heiress, 


pretentious. 


be most misleading of all; and it is also 
very unimaginative and stupid. We 
wait for the title to come by itself.” 


must 


A SHAKESPEARE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

HE London Times, in its “Notes on 

Sales” calls attention to the first 
bibliography of Shakespeare printed just a 
hundred years ago. This took the form 
of a very modest “Catalogue of all the 
Books, Pamphlets, &c., relating to Shakes- 
peare,” printed by a London bookseller, 
John Wilson, Great May’s Building, St. 
Martin’s Lane, Up to the time of this 
catalogue Wilson could 
some 204 books and pamphlets which had 
appeared concerning Shakespeare, the earliest 
being “The the Last 


enumerate only 


two Tragedies of 


Age,” 1692, and “A Short View of 
Tragedy,” 1693, both by Rymer. An inter- 
esting feature of this catalogue now are 
the prices which up to that time, that is 
had been paid for Shakespeare 
Folios and Quartos. The prices were for 
a long time, even after Wilson’s book ap- 
peared, more or less fluctuating. A good 
copy of the First Folio, 1623, reached £100 
at the Roxburghe sale in 1812, and a few 
years later that figure had been bettered 
by a few pounds—in 1818 the record stood 
116 guineas. Very few of the copies men- 
tioned by Wilson were in perfect condition. 
The Second Folio, 1632, varies up to 18 
guineas, the price paid for George Stevens’s 
which had belonged to Charles I 
while Colonel Stanley’s remarkably fine 
copy, bound in russia by Roger Payne, only 


1827, 


copy, 


brought 1244 guineas. The Roxburghe 
Third Folio, 1663, brought £35, while 
Dent’s, with many manuscript emendations 


chiefly in an ancient hand, coeval with the 
date of the reached 62 


but 


guineas; 
were exceptional for 
ceptional copies. No example of the Fourth 
Folio, 1685, had reached £ro. 
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edition, 


these prices ex- 


(Continued from page 

G. E. L., New York, asks if there is an 
edition of Heine's poems with German and 
English on alternate pages, like the Loeb 


Classics. 


NO far as I know, there are no inter- 
linear or opposite-page translations of 
Heine, nor of any German works—I have 
been asked for them several times. There 
is an English translation of 
“Poems of Heinrich Heine,” 
done by Louis Untermeyer (Harcourt, Brace, 
new edition), and the “Complete Poetical 
Works,” translated by C. G. Leland, are 
in twelve volumes (Dutton). The “Life 
of Heinrich Heine,” by William Sharp 
(Scribner), includes a bibliography. 

A new biography, to be called “That 
Man Heine,” is promised for this Fall from 
Macmillan; it is by Lewis Browne, author 
of “This Believing World.” 


325 verses, 
beautifully 





THE MOSHER BOOKS 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
The New Mosher Catalogue is now 
ready and Three Reprints of Notable 


Mosher Books. 

Catalogue sent free upon request 
“Mr. Mosher produced books as 
nearly faultless as books can be at 
prices positively cheap.’’—A. Edward 
Newton. 











NEW & OLD BOOKS 








33 COLLECTORS ITEMS 


COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


$3 PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 7 cents a word 





: WRITERS’ SERVICES 











; AUTOGRAPHS 
AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


We carry one of the most extensive collections 
of Autograph Letters and Historical Documents 
in the world. Send for our priced Catalogue 


of 4,472 titles. Cash paid for collections or 
individual specimens. Correspondence from 
owners solicited. Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 


7 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send 
for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 578 Madi- 
ton Ave., New York City. Publisher The Col- 
lector, $1. Established 1887. 





a BARGAIN OFFERS 





NOTICE 
We are repeating the following advertisement 
because through a misunderstanding, certain mail 
addressed to us has been returned unopened. 
This condition has now been remedied. Argonaut 
Book Co., 143 Madison Ave., New York City. 


a 


Unexpurgated, Limited $10; edition Aphro- 
lite by Pierre $5.25; Goethe’s Faust, 
Limited Edition Illustrated and signed by Clark, 
$7.50; $1.75; Casa- 
a Adventurer and Lover, $2.45; History of 
Human Marriage (Westermark), 3 
xed, $6.25; Balzac’s Physiology of 
05. All , 
as: Zelda 
P 


Louys, 


Casanova’s Homecoming, 


rae 
volumes 
Marriage, 


$ current fiction or such 
Marsh, Story of 
hilosophy, Good Woman, Circus Parade, Oil, 
Elmer Gantry, Something about Eve, and any 
other book in print at a marked reduction from 
publisher’s We facilities for 
Securing unusual, out of print, and scarce books. 
Special lists of 
Our 


non-fiction, 


Trader Horn, 


price. have the 


particular interests on request. 


new monthly _ bulletin 
ARGONAUT BOOK CO., 


New York City. 


mailed free. 


143 Madison Ave., 


XUM 


THOUSANDS OF BOOK BARGAINS listed 
in our catalogue No. 1§1 ali new and in perfect 
condition, at 50% and less from regular prices. 


Free upon request. 
NATIONAL 
SEIFFERs BOOKSELLERS 
£32 Westchester Ave. New York, NOY 


FIRST EDITIONS; FINE PRESSES; OLD 
Books; Illustrated Books, 
Choice Bindings; Fine Library Sets and a large 
of Good Second-hand Books on all 
subjects at reasonable prices. 


Rare and Curious 


stock 
Visit our attrac- 
tive shop or write for free catalogs. DAUBER 
& PINE BOOKSHOPS, INC., 66 Fifth Avenue 
at 12th Street, New York. Open until to P. M. 


GENERAL ITEMS 








POETRY WRITING group forming, direc- 
tion of ELIAS LIEBERMAN, Hotel McAlpin 
in Manhattan. Write 10475 — 111 Street, 
Richmond Hill, L. L, N. Y. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.) Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert service. 
Open evenings. 





Family, Town, County and State Histories. 
Catalogs on Book Shop, 312 
West 34th St., New York City. 


request. Cadmus 


“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 


contains 


strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 


curiosities. 


LANGUAGES 
Books on and in Oriental, less known Euro- 
pean and American Aboriginal Languages. Paul 
R. Carr, 3923 Packard St., Long Island City, 








N. Y. Oriental Language and Philological 
Bookseller. 

WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
to all languages Primers, $1.95; Chinese, 


French, Spanish, Alphagrams, 30c. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 3 West 4oth, New York. 
OUT-OF-PRINT 
OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied at 
most reasonable prices. National Bibliophile 
Service, 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Caledonia 0047. 
THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the books you want. Brussel’s 
57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
__RARE EDITIONS 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP IS A NA- 





TIONAL INSTITUTION. Its stock of Rare 
and Choice Books, Prints and Autographs is 


made accessible to distant buyers by specialized 
catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 titles, 
price 10¢; No. 165, Fine Arts, 1679 titles, 
free; No. 168, Rare Americana, 309 pp., 2,463 


titles, illus., price Soc; No. 169, Autographs, 
4:472 titles, free. 
When in Boston, browse in Goodspeed’s. 


No. 7 and ga Ashburton Place; No. sa Park 





St.: No. 2 Milk St. 

COMPLETE AND UNEXPURGATED 
translations of Foreign Classics. Privately 
Printed and Illustrated Editions. Rousseau’s 
Confessions, Boccaccio’s Decameron, Balzac’s 


Droll Stories, the Heptameron, etc., $5.00 each. 
Catalogue upon request. American Book Col- 
lectors’ Service, 321 Broadway, New York. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. C. Howes, 
Bookseller, 485 London Road, Hastings, Eng- 
land. 

AMERICANA. Send for catalog No. 2 of 
books about the history of New York City and 
State. Arthur B. Carlton, 503 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER. to titles, 
KNUT HAMSUN, all new with jackets as 
issued, including MYSTERIES (just published) 
and GROWTH OF THE SOIL (the Nobel Prize 
book); also a study of Hamsun by H. A. 
Larsen. The ten titles, representing a value 
of $21.50, postpaid anywhere for $10.00. Bar- 
gain catalogues sent on request. 

Also Catalogue of Moderately Priced First 
Editions, Private Press Items and other col- 
lector’s books; mailed on application. 

YOUNG'S, 1413 Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

RARE AND UNUSUAL BOOKS. E. W. 
Johnson, 362 W. 123rd St., New York. Send 
for List No. 63 of Valuable Books. 


"—s«s SPECIALISTS- 


BOOKPLATES BY PRITIKIN. Individual, 
distinctive designs. Send for Reproductions of 
my work. 1254 So. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermatica, Alchemy, Symbolism, The 
Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Religions, 
Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folklore, and 
kindred subjects—old, rare and out-of-print, new 
and contemporary. 

WRITERS’ SERVICE 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse criticised 


and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 
135 East Fifty-ecighth Street, New York. 





AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Live fictions;— 

Short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion Pictures, 

Manuscripts sold. GRACE AIRD, INC, 

342 Madison Ave., New York. Vanderbilt 9344 


Literary adviser and editor. 
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After fifteen years... 


C) 


Among those who have acclaimed C, FE. 
Montague’s genius are Christopher Mor- 
ley, Heywood Broun, William Allen 
White, Henry Seidel Canby, Dorothy 
Canfield, H. M. Tomlinson, Edward 
Davison, A. Hamilton Gibbs, Franklin 
P. Adams, Henry Longan Stuart, The 
New York Times, The New York Herald 
Tribune, The New York World, The 
Saturday Review of Literature, and the 
60,000 men and women who have bought 
his magnificent new novel. 


C) 


> 


Books by C. E. Montague 
ROUGH JUSTICE 


that fine novel of childhood, love and 
war of which the Times said: “The sol- 
dier-author can handle English as a 
virtuoso handles his violin.” 


FIERY PARTICLES 


those grim and glorious tales of which 
Morley said: “Montague ranks shoulder 
to shoulder with Kipling in his soldier 
stories.” 


DRAMATIC VALUES 


a rich and delightful pot-pourri of Eng- 


lish stage affairs for the last decade. 


A HIND LET LOOSE 


an ironic novel about journalism and 
the vagaries of the Irish temperament. 


THE RIGHT PLACE 


a gentle, exquisite book of happy holi- 
days and charming places. 


DISENCHANTMENT 


an almost overwhelming distillation of 
the follies, crimes, and glorious deeds of 
those who make war. 


On October Ist, after fifteen years of magnificent work, C. E. Montague came into his own. 
So it was with Joseph Conrad. For seventeen years we published Conrad’s books in small 
editions which were met with enthusiasm by the critics and apathy by the public. Then in 
1914, with CHANCE, he won the huge success which definitely established him as a best- 


selling novelist as well as a great one. 


C) 


Since 1913 C. E. Montague has been writing books that discriminating critics called master- 
pieces of style, of satire, of romance. Now, with his new novel, he has won overnight the 
most sensational popular success of the year. The five most famous critics in the country 


have acclaimed it; everywhere from coast to coast people are buying it, discussing its start- 
ling theme, its keen wit, its gracious humor, its proud craftsmanship. Within one week of 
publication it has become a nation-wide best-seller. This amazing tale of a gentleman adven- 
turer—the soldier of fortune who could surrender neither to enemies nor to himself—is the 
finest yet from England’s master stylist and master ironist. 


C) 
In an enthusiastic six-column review in The Saturday Review of Literature, Dr. Henry Seidel 
Canby says, “If I had been allowed to suggest a candidate for a satirist of the great war, my 
RIGHT OFF THE MAP is a good story, ex- 
citing, splendidly conducted, and excellently written. As narrative, this book is a joy.” 


C) 


H. M. Tomlinson, author of GALLIONS REACH, writes in the N. Y. Herald Tribune: “Mr. 
Montague is one of the most delicate ironists now writing English ... he artfully devises a 
way by which we shall get not only what we like but what he thinks might physic us. Shakes- 
peare did the same thing. So did Swift.” Charles Poore writes in the N. Y. Times: “As a 


choice would have been C. E. Montague... . 


story, it ranks among the best of the year... . Mr. Montague speaks with a penetrating bril- 
liance. ... He is of the company of Shaw and Anatole France.” 


RIGHT OFF THE MAP 


BY C. E. MONTAGUE 


Ist week— 60th thousand 


Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50 Garden City, N. Ys 











